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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V'ene- 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  ptissed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  Wcis  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  .Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-.American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-.American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  .American 
system,  but  more  impiortant  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  pur{X)se  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  .American  Republic. 

-Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  coofjeration,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  .All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  sfiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  spiecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
President  Miguel  Aleman  addressing  a  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board  on  April  30  during  his 

visit  to  Washington. 
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Good  Neighbors  Meet 

President  Aleman  and  President  Truman 
exchange  visits 


It  was  one  of  those  balmy  spring  days 
toward  the  end  of  April  for  which  Wash¬ 
ington  is  famous.  Decked  out  in  its  spring¬ 
time  finery  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  capital  preened  itself  and  waited.  Now 
and  then  an  energetic  breeze  ruffled  the 
dozens  of  red-white-and-blue  and  red- 
white-and-green  flags  that  hung  from  every 
conceivable  display  point.  Washington 
was  ready  to  receive  its  most  distinguished 
visitor  in  many  a  month — Miguel  Aleman, 
President  of  Mexico. 

The  people  turned  out  more  than  700,000 
strong.  Throngs  of  them  lined  the  parade 
route  from  airport  to  White  House  to  shout 
vivas  of  welcome.  Thousands  of  others 
jammed  into  Post  Square  downtown.  At 
four  o’clock  President  Truman’s  private 
plane,  the  Sacred  Cow,  roared  in  from  the 
south,  bringing  the  first  Mexican  President 
to  visit  the  United  States  capital  while  in 
office. 


Squadrons  of  droning  bombers  and  flash¬ 
ing  jet  planes  roared  overhead,  W'hile 
cannon  set  up  at  the  airport  fired  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  President  Tru¬ 
man,  surrounded  by  Cabinet  members 
and  other  high  government  officials,  met 
the  visiting  Chief  Executive  at  the  ramp 
of  the  plane.  With  him  were  his  fourteen- 
year-old  son  Miguelito — who  was  promptly 
taken  over  by  District  Boy  Scouts — and 
two  members  of  the  Mexican  Cabinet, 
Foreign  Minister  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  and 
Finance  Minister  Ramon  Beteta,  as  well 
as  other  officials. 

The  two  Presidents  greeted  each  other 
heartily,  obviously  glad  to  renew  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  begun  during  Mr. 
Truman’s  visit  in  Mexico  six  weeks  earlier. 
At  that  time,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  being  w  ined  and  dined 
by  enthusiastic  Mexicans,  he  emphasized 
that  “the  Good  Neighfx)r  Policy  specifi- 
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CourtMy  of  Moilern  Mexico 

AMERICAN  CHIEF  OF  STATE  AND  MEXICAN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
President  Truman  and  Senor  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  ride  together  in  Mexico  City. 


cally  includes  the  doctrine  of  non-inter¬ 
vention.  .  .  .  What  it  means  is  that  a 
strong  nation  does  not  have  the  right  to 
impose  its  will,  by  reason  of  its  strength, 
on  a  weaker  nation.  ...  It  is  a  binding 
commitment.  .  .  .  My  own  country  will 
be  faithful  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit 
of  that  law.”  This  reiteration  of  United 
States  policy  gained  special  emphasis  from 
the  lips  of  the  President.  But  it  was  his 
unexpected  homage  to  the  boy  heroes  of 
Chapultepec  in  the  Mexican  war  with  the 
United  States  that  endeared  him  to  the 
Mexican  people. 

Now’  in  Washington  Ijefore  a  battery  of 
cameras  and  microphones.  Presidents  Tru¬ 
man  and  Aleman  again  exchanged  official 
greetings.  Mr.  Truman  pointed  out  the 
interest  that  people  in  this  country  took  in 
his  visit  to  Mexico  City.  “They  interpret 
your  many  kindnesses  to  me,”  he  told 
President  Aleman,  “not  only  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  whole-hearted  Mexican 
hospitality  that  thousands  of  our  visitors 


to  your  country  have  experienced,  but  also 
as  a  symbol  of  the  relationship  Ix^tween  * 
the  friendly  people  of  two  neighboring 
countries.” 

In  a  forthright  reply.  President  Aleman 
said  in  Spanish:  “Your  country  is  great 
not  only  by  reason  of  its  vast  resources  and 
the  spirit  of  its  people,  but  Ijecause  of  the 
overwhelming  responsibilities  that  the 
moral  rule  of  democracy  impresses  on  all 
nations  that  are  strong  and  prosperous. 

In  a  world  where  skepticism  and  discord 
still  liecloud  peace,  the  confidence  of  all 
the  Americas  in  the  value  of  democracy  ^ 
is  one  of  the  finest  legacies  that  we  have 
inherited  in  our  Hemisphere.  ...  I  look 
forward  with  certainty  to  the  growing  af¬ 
firmation  of  Mexican-American  friendship 
ev'ery  year,”  he  continued,  “for  the  good 
of  a  world  that  is  impatient  for  all  men  to 
understand,  appreciate,  and  help  one 
another.” 

This  opened  a  busy  program  planned 
for  the  Mexican  President’s  two-and-a- 
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half-day  visit  in  the  capital  that  lx*e:an 
April  29.  Later,  at  the  ceremonies  in 
front  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Building, 
he  replied  smilingly  to  the  Commissioners’ 
welcome  while  President  Truman  held  the 
microphone.  Expressing  his  thanks,  the 
visiting  President  greeted  the  people  of 
the  District  “as  a  good  neighl)or,  with 
affection  and  esteem.” 

That  evening  he  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  state  dinner  in  the  White  House.  In 
cordial  toasts  to  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  President  Truman  referred  to 
Miguel  Aleman  as  “a  gentleman  of  whom 
I  am  very  fond,”  and  the  Mexican  Pres¬ 
ident  hailed  Harry  Truman  as  “a  great 
friend  of  my  country.”  Next  morning, 
before  attending  a  special  session  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  Governing  Board, 
the  Mexican  President  laid  a  wreath  of 
lilies  and  roses  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier  in  .Arlington  Cemetery. 

Governing  Board  plays  host  to 
visiting  President 

At  a  quarter  to  one,  a  string  orchestra 
in  the  patio  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
struck  up  the  Mexican  national  anthem 
and  photographers  trained  their  cameras 
on  the  Mexican  President  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  fern-banked  Hall  of  the 
Americas.  Dr.  Rocha,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  and  .Ambassador  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  from  Colombia, 
welcomed  him.  After  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  Mexico,  Dr.  Rocha  said; 

The  experience  of  many  centuries  and  of  infinite 
suffering  has  taught  us  one  evident  truth  which 
was  not  understood  yesterday:  that  there  is  one 
world.  Two  catastrophic  wars  and  a  tremendous 
store  of  knowledge,  science,  and  technical  skill 
were  necessary  in  order  to  understand  this  axiom. 

There  is  one  world,  and  this  was  known  only  to 
love,  charity,  and  piety,  not  to  politics,  econo¬ 
mics,  or  the  collective  conscience.  There  is  one 
world,  and  this  discovery,  divined  by  .America, 
by  us  who  had  formed  ourselves  into  a  fraternal 


and  strong  union  of  nations,  will  be  for  the  history 
of  the  future  what  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  was  to  the  history  of  the  past.  The  task 
of  clarification  and  comprehension  has  scarcely 
begun;  it  is  like  the  first  confused  trip  of  Columbus 
to  lands  which  he  thought  must  exist,  but  which 
were  still  unknown  to  him  even  when  he  stood  on 
their  shores.  The  same  thing  is  happ>ening  to  us 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations,  which  is  still 
only  an  aspiration,  while  we  -Vmericans  have 
already  constructed  our  juridical  system.  We, 
the  .Americans,  are  returning  to  the  old  European 
civilization,  through  the  experience  of  the  Inter- 
.American  System,  what  it  gave  us  in  the  Discovery. 
Men  must  continue  acquiring  a  new  awareness  of 
things  and  men.  The  present  field  of  historic 
awareness  is  circumscribed  by  indistinct  outlines, 
like  those  of  mountains  in  the  early  morning. 
But  “ours  is  the  golden  dawn,”  as  Ruben  Dario 
said. 

Mexico,  which  knows  this  very  well,  has  not 
faltered  in  its  faith  in  liberty  through  understand¬ 
ing  of  humanity  and  human  values.  When 
through  its  social  reforms  Mexico  fought  on  behalf 


Courtesy  of  Modern  Mexico 

MEXICANS  DANCE  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 

One  of  the  national  dances  performed  at  the 
National  Stadium  in  Mexico  City  during  the 
Chief  Executive’s  recent  visit. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOY  HEROES  OF  CHAPL  LTEPEC 
In  a  gesture  that  won  him  the  gratitude  of  all  Mexicans,  President  Truman  laid  a  w  reath  on  the  monument 
to  the  Bov  Heroes  in  the  War  with  the  United  States. 


of  the  underprivileged  and  raised  by  its  strong 
hand  those  numbed  by  the  weariness  of  the 
unfortunate,  it  read  a  lesson  to  the  hard  of  heart. 
Mexico  knocked  at  its  own  door,  but  it  succeeded 
in  awakening  other  nations,  it  infused  in  them 
that  vigilance  of  conscience  wherein  reside  the 
vigor,  the  dignity,  and  the  vital  power  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  states.  Mexico  knows  very  well  that 
whoever  once  enjoys  prosperity  will  not  give  it 
up  and  will  know  how  to  defend  it.  Poverty  has 
an  ugly  face;  and  its  very  presence  in  society  is  an 
insult  to  the  creative  and  esthetic  powers  of  man. 
.\nd  so  any  undertaking  which  champions  the 
well-being,  material  prosperity,  intellectual  p)er- 


fection,  the  love  for  the  beautiful  and  noble,  will 
have  certain  and  enthusiastic  support  among  the 
Mexicans. 

.Ml  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  perhaps  also  that 
of  America,  is  summed  up  symbolically  in  the 
C^tle  of  Chapultepec.  On  the  marvelous  rocks 
is  erected  the  monumental  structure  which 
expressed  the  dream  of  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  emperors,  framed  the  colossal  exploits 
of  Ckjrtes,  was  the  theater  for  the  courtly  magnif¬ 
icence  of  colonial  times,  housed  the  ghostly 
figure  of  the  hapless  Austrian,  and  is  the  natural 
pantheon  of  the  finest  heroism  of  the  race — the 
race  that  sacrifices  itself  in  death  when  death 
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seems  to  be  the  most  generous  form  of  life;  and  it  est  document  of  human  harmony,  political  wis- 

is  there,  in  that  paradise  of  the  strong,  the  supreme  dom,  outstanding  good  sense,  and  rational  thought 

seat  of  Mexican  power,  that  the  Act  of  Chapul-  known  in  modern  times.  .Xt  Chapultepec  in 

tepee,  the  core  of  .American  policy,  was  signed —  Mexico  the  amphictyonic  assembly  of  the  .Xmeri- 

the  most  significant  instrument  in  the  policy  of  can  peoples  made  its  official  entrance,  so  to  spieak, 

the  civilized  world  since  the  cataclysm  of  the  into  history. 

last  war.  But  let  us  not  forget  —but  how  could  we  forget 

If  a  fierce  desire  for  jxiwer  tends  to  thrust  man  it! — that  if  the  .Act  of  Chapultepec  is  the  concrete 

today  into  a  new  chaos,  if  the  madness  which  the  expression  of  .American  unity,  the  Good  Neighbor 

gods  call  down  on  those  whom  they  wish  to  de-  policy  is  its  soul,  its  functional  principle,  the 

stroy  threatens  the  destiny  of  civilization,  yet  there  active  force  which  has  made  our  union  real  and 

will  always  remain  written  in  stone,  as  Chapul-  operative.  Without  that  attitude  toward  facts, 

tcpiec  rests  on  its  impregnable  heights,  the  unity  of  nothing  could  be  done  except  to  whistle  down  the 

.America  as  an  example  and  forecast  of  future  wind.  To  put  it  into  actual  practice,  to  make  it 

history.  effective  every  day,  that  is  our  duty,  because  we 

On  Chapultepec  the  unity  of  this  republic  of  will  not  allow  .America,  like  time,  “‘to  die  in  our 

republics.  Pan  .America,  took  definite  form.  arms.” 

Within  the  walled  mansion,  girt  with  shady  There  was  a  moment — when  President  Madero 

gardens,  this  aspiration  of  ours  for  almost  a  formulated  his  policy  of  social  reform — in  which 

century  culminated  in  the  realization  of  the  great-  the  name  of  Mexico  was  even  more  famous  than 
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RECEPTION  FOR  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

The  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  greet  the  guests  at  a  reception  in  the  National  Palace  in 

Mr.  Truman's  honor. 
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CourtMy  of  Modern  Mexico 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  GOES  SIGHTSEEING  IN  MEXICO 
On  his  visit  to  the  Mexican  capital,  the  United  States  Chief  Executive  went  to  see  the  mammoth  pyramids 
of  Teotihuacan,  built  by  the  ancient  Toltecs. 


in  ancient  times.  .  .  .  Then  it  was  understood 
that  being  a  revolutionary  consists  in  anticipating, 
by  sudden  creative  decisions,  the  events  which 
should  come  to  pass.  The  Mexican  movement 
flowed  across  national  boundaries  and  reached  the 
peoples  of  .America  themselves.  Thirty-seven 
years  have  gone  by.  Today,  in  your  able  hands. 
President  .Aleman,  the  historic  policy  of  Mexico 
is  placed  upon  its  prop)er  foundations;  religious 
faith,  a  human  understanding  of  justice,  technical 
skill,  hard  work.  In  the  short  time  since  your 
inauguration  people  have  come  to  think  of  you  as 
a  finished  statesman.  Your  great  nation  rightly 
trusts  in  you,  and  all  of  us  trust  Mexico.  You 
represent  the  certain  peace  and  prosp>crity  of  a 
nation. 

Now  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  personality  and  the  outstanding  services 
of  your  .Ambassador  on  this  Board,  Dr.  Luis 
Quintanilla.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  feeling  of 
friendly  admiration  and  resjject  for  our  fellow 
workers  is  thus  made  public.  But  I  consider  it 
proper  to  give  recognition  to  a  diplomat  who, 
through  the  efficiency  of  his  jjerformance  and  the 
clarity  of  his  intellect,  has  succeeded  in  arousing 
in  us  similar  sentiments  forjhis  country. J  It  is 


not  a  task  of  little  moment  to  cause  a  friendship, 
in  itself  great,  to  be  thus  magnified.  Without 
visiting  Mexico  I  feel  that  I  have  been  there; 
that  I  have  shared  in  its  life,  its  soul  and  its  glories, 
its  customs,  landscap>es,  and  men,  through  the 
shorter  road  of  friendship.  .  .  . 

Your  presence  and  that  of  your  distinguished 
compatriots  in  this  building  is  a  signal  honor.  I 
thank  you  for  it  in  the  name  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  I  thank  you 
as  well  for  this  moment  of  spiritual  uplift. 

To  the  clatter  of  applause,  the  President 
of  Mexico  rose  and  said; 

A’our  Excf.i.lencies: 

In  behalf  of  my  country  I  thank  you  for  the 
cordial  tribute  paid  me  by  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

I  am  sure  that  my  countrymen  will,  like  myself, 
see  in  this  gathering  not  only  an  act  of  interna¬ 
tional  courtesy  to  the  President  of  Mexico,  but  a 
recognition  of  the  steadfastness  with  which  my 
country,  from  the  earliest  years  of  its  independent 
life,  has  made  the  destinies  of  .America  a  main 
object  of  its  interest  and  of  its  devotion. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  .Antonio 
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PRESIDENT  ALEMAN  ARRIVES  AT  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 
President  Truman  and  other  high  officials  greet  the  Mexican  Chief  Executive  as  he  steps  off  the  plane. 


Rocha,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  for 
his  words,  which  I  value  in  all  their  generosity. 
They  are  for  me  singularly  significant  since  they 
come  from  the  representative  of  a  Republic  to 
which  my  people  and  I  feel  bound  by  strong  ties 
of  friendship  and  admiration. 

In  the  magnificent  perspective  of  history,  the 
political  thought  of  the  .\mericas  stands  out  by 
virtue  of  its  belief  in  the  power  of  ideals.  An  ideal 
is  always,  in  fact,  a  dynamic  principle  with  the 
marvelous  jxjwer  of  projecting  itself  into  the  future. 
Like  a  seed,  an  ideal  carries  in  itself  even  the  most 
unexpected  traits  of  its  development.  And  when 
with  time  an  ideal  takes  on  tangible  form,  it  is 
but  the  continued  growth  of  the  germ. 

From  Simon  Bolivar’s  time  to  our  day,  the 
Pan  American  ideal  has  been  the  desire  of  our 
Republics  to  unite.  The  Liberator  thought  that 
the  hour  was  at  hand  to  lay  the  bases  of  his  doctrine 


of  perpetual  alliance,  although,  certainly,  his 
clearsighted  genius  was  aware  that  such  a  union 
could  not  be  achieved  at  once,  as  by  a  miracle, 
but  “through  sensible  effects  and  well  directed 
efforts.” 

How  did  our  peoples  respond  to  that  goal  of 
unity?  What  efforts  did  they  make? 

We  have  to  admit  that  for  long  fjeriods  shadows 
of  anger  and  discord  darkened  the  horizon.  But 
despite  several  crises,  our  nations  made  headway, 
at  times  unwittingly.  .‘Xnd  if  occasionally  our 
nations  wearied  of  their  exertions,  it  was  because 
the  road  led  constantly  uphill,  cutting  into  the 
hardest  granite  of  the  mountain. 

Now  that  we  find  ourselves  at  a  height  from 
which  we  can  see  how  far  our  Republics  have 
advanced,  we  marvel  at  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  harmonized  many  interests,  apparently 
opposed,  and  guided  many  situations,  seemingly 
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WASHINGTON  WELCOME  FOR  PRESIDENT  ALEMAN 

Part  of  the  throng  of  more  than  half  a  million  fx’ople  who  lined  the  streets  for  the  Mexican  President’s 
arrival.  The  first  Latin  American  President  to  visit  this  capital  while  in  office,  he  was  returning  President 


Truman's  earlier  visit  to  Mexico  City. 


irreconcilable,  toward  the  goal  which  the  Liliera- 
tor  clearly  envisioned  during  his  poignant  exile 
in  Jamaica. 

Between  the  C.ongress  of  Panama  and  the 
creation  of  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  the  .\merican  Republics,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 
of  our  day,  how  many  obstacles  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted  and  how  much  selfishness  has  been 
overcome ! 

The  fulfillment  of  Bolisar's  ideal  is  at  hand. 
Even  if  the  voice  of  our  nations  did  not  announce 
it,  it  would  be  proclaimed  by  the  international 
situation,  by  the  need  that  world  peace  has  of 
America,  and  especially  by  the  existence  of  an 
organization  within  whose  world-wide  scojk-  the 
usefulness  of  regional  arrangements  is  recognized. 

Under  such  pressing  circumstances,  how  could 
we  defer  putting  into  effect  the  principles  that  for 
more  than  a  century  have  served  us  as  firm 
bridges  for  our  cooperation  and  our  friendship? 

To  the  honor  of  our  Hemisphere,  our  common 
love  of  freedom  offers  the  best  foundation  for  the 
political  solidarity  in  which  we  live.  Without  the 
support  provided  by  that  common  ideal  we  might 


be,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  only  a 
multiplicity  of  countries  bound  together  by 
geography  but  separated  by  policies  at  variance 
with  one  another. 

What  groups  the  stars  of  our  sky  into  a  definite 
constellation,  what  binds  together  and  coordinates 
our  countries  in  independence  and  dignity, 
is  this  essential  love  of  liberty. 

To  be  persuaded  of  this  fact,  is  it  necessary  to 
recall  here  that  Hidalgo  in  1810  decreed  the 
abolition  of  slavery?  That  the  Treaty  of  Panama 
condemned  the  slave  traffic?  That  the  Mexican 
Constitution  of  1857  declared  any  slave  free  who  ^ 
simply  set  foot  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic?  ' 
That  .Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  prophetically 
of  Negroes,  said  that  in  some  trying  time  to  come 
they  would  probably  help  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom?  That  Jose  Marti 
movingly  urged  “the  cult  of  the  full  dignity  of 
man”  as  the  first  law  of  his  nation?  That  Nabuco 
waged  a  fearless  struggle  in  Brazil?  Or  that  the 
unflinching  will  of  Benito  Juarez  made  peace 
synonymous  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  others? 

The  history  of  our  peoples  is  the  rehearsal  of  the 
liberties  of  our  citizens.  We  have  wanted  men 
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free  in  order  to  have  free  countries,  countries 
capable  of  achieving  their  union,  as  in  this  sym¬ 
bolic  massing  of  flags,  under  a  sun  of  freedom  that 
deprives  no  banner  of  its  colors  and  that  shines 
with  equal  brightness  upon  the  insignia  of  all. 

Let  me  point  out  one  of  our  most  stable 
characteristics,  in  addition  to  the  feeling  for 
liberty  that  so  deeply  unites  our  countries. 
This  is  the  idea  that  liberty  is  to  be  preserved 
through  the  joint  effort  of  our  peoples.  It  suffices 
to  recall  that  .Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
League,  and  Perpetual  Confederation  of  July 
15,  1826,  contains  in  embryo  the  .Act  of  ChapuU 
tcjjec.  “The  contracting  parties” — that  article 
stated — “obligate  and  bind  themselves  to  mutu¬ 
ally  defend  themselves  against  every  attack  which 
shall  endanger  their  political  existence,  and  to 
employ  against  the  enemies  of  the  independence 
of  all  or  of  any  of  them  all  their  influence.  .  . 

These  words  burn  with  a  faith  that  is  still  for  us 
the  faith  of  the  .Americas,  faith  in  the  .Americas. 
We  have  indeed  formed  an  association  to  live  in 
peace,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  our  peace  at 
the  mercy  of  aggressors,  because  we  know  that 
sooner  or  later  any  aggression,  wherever  launched, 
imperils  the  peace  of  the  -Americas. 

That  fidelity  to  peace,  as  a  bond  of  progress,  is 
the  heart  of  our  heritage  and  is  the  truest  mark 
of  unity  for  the  States  of  the  New  World. 

Time  flows  by,  circumstances  change.  But 
from  generation  to  generation  and  from  hand  to 
hand,  like  the  torch  of  Lucretius,  the  unchanging 
desire  to  live  in  independence  is  passed  on.  It 
is  a  desire  that  the  independence  of  each  nation, 
through  the  solidarity  of  all  nations,  may  be  the 
monument  of  an  enduring  peace  born  in  liberty, 
consecrated  to  Justice  and  perfected  through 
democracy. 

Mexico,  Your  Excellencies,  has  never  withheld 
its  efforts  from  the  task  that  this  institution  is 
designed  to  serve  and  to  ennoble.  Therefore,  in 
expressing  to  you  my  appreciation  of  this  cere¬ 
mony  that  has  brought  us  together,  I  but  interpret 
the  sentiments  of  my  countrymen  when  I  greet 
in  each  one  of  you  a  sister  nation  and  when  I 
express  the  fervent  wish  that  continental  brother¬ 
hood  may  always  be  the  pride  of  our  Republics, 
because  we  achieved  it,  as  we  wished  to  achieve 
it,  through  strength  of  character,  keen  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  wholeheartedness. 

Afterward  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  entertained  President  Aleman  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  adjoining  Gallery  of 
Heroes.  Then  the  visiting  Chief  of  State 


strolled  through  the  Union  with  Dr.  Pedro 
de  Alba,  then  .Acting  Director  General, 
also  a  Mexican,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
examine  a  travel  poster  or  an  exhibit  or  to 
shake  hands  with  a  member  of  the  staff. 

At  the  Mexican  Eml)as.sy  that  evening. 
President  .Aleman  was  host  at  a  dinner  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Truman,  followed  by  a 
gala  diplomatic  reception.  A  special 
attraction  at  the  party  was  the  gay  music 
supplied  by  the  famed  Orejuesta  Tijjica 
which  the  President  brought  from  Mexico. 
I  he  following  afternoon  it  gave  an  im¬ 
promptu  program  at  the  Pan  .American 
Union  to  a  cheering  audience.  Dressed 
in  gay  charro  costumes,  the  twenty-piece 
orchestra  featured  a  magnificent  repertoire 
of  Mexican  music,  with  songs  by  superb 
tenor  and  soprano  soloists. 
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ARRIVING  .AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
UNION 

Dr.  Pedro  dc  Alba,  then  Acting  Director  General, 
welcomes  his  distinguished  fellow  countryman 
President  Aleman  as  he  arrived  to  attend  the 
Governing  Board’s  sptecial  session. 
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On  Thursday,  after  touring  the  Navy 
Yard,  President  Aleman  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress.  Again  he  reminded 
his  audience  how  two  independence-loving 
peoples,  despite  differences  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  customs,  and  language,  had  found 
the  way  to  mutual  understanding.  “VVe 
have  learned,”  he  said,  “that  isolation  is 
not  a  good  formula  for  living  .  .  .  that 
if  the  goal  is  not  domination  of  one  system 
over  another  .  .  .  much  more  is  achieved 
in  a  single  year  of  loyal  cooperation  than 
in  many  years  of  hatred  and  rancor.  We 
have  learned  that  democracy,  if  not  backed 
by  force,  whets  the  appetite  of  dictators, 
and  that  the  most  powerful  force  to  uphold 
democracy  lies  not  in  tanks  and  ordnance, 
but  in  the  conviction  of  the  men  who,  when 
conflict  finally  breaks  out,  will  drive  the 
tanks  and  fire  the  cannon. 

“All  of  us  accepted  an  equal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  struggle,”  the  Mexican  Presi¬ 
dent  continued.  “Therefore,  we  could 
not  now  understand  a  peace  for  which  we 
were  not  equally  responsible.  .  .  .  There 
are  times  when  destiny  grants  special 
powers  to  nations  as  if  to  test  their  fitness. 
We  have  seen  how  the  aggressors  lost  that 
power  when  they  abused  it  to  further  their 
selfish  ends.  But  we  have  also  witnessed 
how  free  peoples  grow  in  power  and 
strength  when  they  rise  against  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  warmongers  and  the  lust  of 
the  greedy.” 

President  Aleman  pointed  out  that  the 
nearly  three  hundred  million  people  living 
side  by  side  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  concerned  “not  only  with  assistance 
to  ward  off  foreign  aggression,  but  also 
with  common  efforts  to  overcome  the 
dangers  of  poverty  and  despair  in  the 
difficult  years  of  peace.  .  .  .  We  live  in 
a  region  of  the  earth  that  we  call  the  New 
World,”  he  concluded.  “Destiny  chal¬ 
lenges  us  to  make  it  new  indeed  by  virtue 
of  its  generosity  under  democracy,  the 


breadth  of  its  concept  of  mankind  and 
its  undeviating  respect  for  the  standards  of 
law.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  noble  purpose 
Mexico  will  never  stop.” 

That  same  day  a  joint  statement  by  the 
two  Presidents  announced  prospective  new 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  Mexico,  a 
proposed  new  agreement  to  stabilize  the 
rate  of  exchange  lx;tween  the  peso  and  the 
dollar,  and  study  of  other  forms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.* 

The  visiting  Chief  Executive  lunched 
aboard  the  presidential  yacht,  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  as  host, 
then  visited  Mt.  Vernon.  This  place,  and 
his  pilgrimage  to  Arlington  Memorial 
Cemetery,  he  later  told  reporters  at  a  press  ' 
conference,  impressed  him  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  near  Washington.  After  a  small  1 
farewell  stag  dinner  at  the  White  House,  i 
he  entrained  for  New  York  City. 

In  Xew  York 

Three  whirlwind  days  in  the  world’s  | 
largest  city  opened  with  an  enthusiastic 
ticker-tape  reception  for  President  Ale¬ 
man.  He  set  another  precedent  at  a 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  lx*ing  the  first  visiting 
chief  of  state  to  address  a  formal  U.  N. 
meeting.  At  a  dinner  given  for  him  by  the 
Pan  American  Society,  he  .said  that  Mexico 
welcomes  American  capital  “that  really  | 
means  to  share  in  the  life  of  Mexico,  that  1 
is  willing  to  observ^e  its  laws  and  be  satisfied  ; 
with  a  fair  profit.” 

Columbia  University  awarded  the  visit-  \ 
ing  President  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  | 
degree;  New  York’s  Mexican  colony  gave 
a  reception  for  him;  Mayor  William 
O’Dwyer  entertained  him  at  lunch  at  the  ' 

I  It  was  later  announced  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  grant  a  credit  of  $30,000,000  to  Mexico  for 
projects  largely  of  an  industrial  nature.  The  Treasury 
announced  that  the  stabilization  agreement  with  Mexico  , 
expiring  June  30,  1947  would  be  renewed  for  four  years  ! 

and  raised  by  ten  million  dollars  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000. 

The  peso  is  stabilized  at  4.85  to  the  dollar. 
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Gracie  Mansion.  Finally,  a  round  of 
sightseeing  climaxed  his  crowded  schedule, 
when  he  took  his  young  son  Miguclito  on 
an  informal  tour  of  Manhattan  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  subway  ride  and  a  trip  to  the 
roof  of  a  skyscraper  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
famous  skyline. 

On  Monday,  President  Aleman  visited 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  before  leaving  for  Chattanooga 
for  a  first-hand  inspection  of  the  far-flung 
Tennessee  V'^alley  project.  This  is  of  special 


interest  to  him  because  of  irrigation  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  own  country,  where  he  hopes 
to  make  vast  areas  of  semi-arid  desert 
available  for  agriculture. 

On  the  last  lap  of  his  tour,  President 
Aleman  stopped  off  in  Kansas  City  to 
receive  another  honorary  degree,  this  time 
from  Kansas  City  University.  Then  he 
again  took  off  in  the  Sacred  Cow  to  return 
home,  ending  a  visit  that  proved  him — 
as  President  Truman  put  it — “a  grand 

guy-’* 
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PRESIDENT  ALEMAN  ADDRESSES  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  visiting  Chief  Executive  underlines  the  importance  of  international  cooperation  in  a  spieech  before 

attentive  United  States  legislators. 


DR.  ALBERTO  LLERAS 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Alberto  Lleras 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


In  June  1945  a  slender  man  of  thirty-eight 
stepped  forward  in  a  San  Francisco  hall  to 
affix  his  signature  on  iDehalf  of  his  country 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
was  Allx'rto  Lleras,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Colombia,  who  had  played  a 
leading  part  in  shaping  the  Charter’s  pro¬ 
visions  on  Regional  Arrangements,  and 
thus  in  preserving  to  the  Inter-American 
System  its  peace-making  functions  in  this 
hemisphere,  under  the  general  authority 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  fact  that  all  the  countries  on  the 
American  continent  were  at  peace  with 
each  other  during  the  last  war,  which 
brought  widespread  destruction  to  every 
other  continent  and  to  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
is  striking  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Inter-American  System,  the  oldest  and 
most  closely  united  regional  organization. 

As  Chairman  of  Committee  4  (on  Re¬ 
gional  .Arrangements)  of  Commission  III 
at  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Lleras  logically  con¬ 
tinued  the  work  he  had  begun  a  few 
months  before  at  Mexico  City,  during  the 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace.  There  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  most  active  committee,  that  on 
the  Inter-American  System,  which  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Conference  three  of  its  most 
important  documents:  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  Resolution  IX  on  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization,  Consolidation,  and  Strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter-American  System,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Mexico.  The  famous 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  later  to  Ije  linked 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  consti¬ 
tutes  “a  regional  arrangement  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security 


as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action  in 
this  hemisphere.”  It  was  prescriljed  that 
this  arrangement,  and  the  pertinent  activi¬ 
ties  and  procedures,  should  Ije  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
general  international  organization,  when 
estal)lished.‘ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  with  some  additions,  follows 
the  project  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
Conference  by  Dr.  Lleras  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  of  Colombia.  Uruguay 
submitted  a  very  similar  plan,  and  Brazil 
another  project  from  which  the  additions 
were  taken.  In  the  report  made  on  the 
Mexico  City  Conference  to  the  Colombian 
Congress,  it  was  stated  that  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  serv'ed  the  double  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  Inter-American  System — 
giving  it  the  strength  and  practical  means 
of  action  that  it  needed  as  a  regional 
organization — and  of  preparing  the  Sys¬ 
tem,  in  content  and  form,  to  l)e  coordinated 
with  and  to  act  efficiently  within  the 
world  system. 

Resolution  IX  of  the  Mexico  City  Con¬ 
ference  complements  the  Act  of  Chapul¬ 
tepec  by  providing  the  Inter-American 
System  with  new  ways  and  means  enabling 
it  to  meet  present  conditions  and  its 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations.  It  provides  also  for  an 
Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  lays  down  some  of  the  principles 
this  should  contain  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  System.  The  draft  of 
this  Pact,  prepared  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  will 

‘  The  text  of  the  Act  is  given  in  the  May  1945 
Bulletin,  p.  254. 
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be  acted  upon  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  to  Ije  held 
at  BoG;ota  next  January.  Enlarged  func¬ 
tions  and  broader  powers  for  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  are  likewise  to  be  provided  in 
the  Pact,  which  in  general  is  expected  to 
broaden  the  base  and  fortify  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Inter-American  System. 

The  Declaration  of  Mexico,  after  setting 
forth  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
relations  between  States,  emphasizes  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  social 
obligations  of  States,  maintaining  that 
economic  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
common  prosperity  of  the  American  na¬ 
tions  and  stating  their  belief  that  they 
should  coof)erate  to  create  an  economy  of 
abundance  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of 
living  throughout  the  continent. 

These  three  resolutions  as  well  as  two 
score  others  passed  by  the  Conference  came 
from  the  Committee  over  which  Dr.  Lleras 
presided  at  Me.xico  City. 

It  is  therefore  a  convinced  and  con¬ 
structive  upholder  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  whom  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Union,  representing  all  tw'enty-one  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  unanimously  elected  Di¬ 
rector  General  on  March  12,  1947,  to 
succeed  the  late  L.  S.  Rowe.  Dr.  Lleras’ 
term  of  office  runs  until  Decemljer  31, 
1954.  He  is  the  first  Latin  American  in 
the  fifty-seven  years’  existence  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  hold  the  director¬ 
ship. 

In  his  cablegram  of  acceptance  Dr. 
Lleras  said  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board; 

“Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  cor¬ 
dially  for  your  communication  informing 
me  of  my  election  by  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  Director 
General. 

“Please  accept  and  transmit  to  the  other 
representatives  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  my  most  sincere  and  warm  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me  in 


appointing  me  to  an  exceptionally  con¬ 
genial  mission,  which  coincides  fully 
with  my  purpose  of  serving  in  any  way 
and  in  any  post  the  cause  of  American 
solidarity  and  friendship. 

“I  do  not  venture  to  remark  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  shown  in  selecting  me  to  succeed  the 
illustrious  Americanist  who  for  many  years 
contributed  to  the  development  of  Pan 
American  ideals.  In  accepting  the  direc¬ 
torship  I  obligate  myself  with  the  Go\  ern- 
ments  of  the  Hemisphere  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the 
work,  so  that  the  cause  brought  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  maturity  by  so  many  eminent  men 
shall  not  lie  impaired  or  suffer  in  the  new 
stage  upon  which  it  is  entering.  This 
stage  will  in  many  respects  lie  decisive 
with  regard  to  the  cooperation  that  the 
continent  must  give  to  world .  organiza¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  security  through  the 
consolidation  of  the  continental  systems  of 
law  and  the  increasing  development  of  all  1 
the  American  nations. 

“I  request  you  to  ask  all  the  memljers  of 
the  Governing  Board  in  my  name  to  trans¬ 
mit  my  thanks  to  the  Governments  of 
America  for  their  confidence  in  entrusting 
to  me  so  grave  a  responsibility.” 

This  responsibility  falls  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  w  ho  will  celebrate  his  forty-first 
birthday  on  July  3.  Few  men  have 
crowded  so  many  honors  and  so  much 
work  into  so  brief  a  period.  He  became 
a  journalist  in  Bogota  at  seventeen,  while 
he  was  still  a  student;  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  Buenos  Aires  for  one  of  the  great 
Argentine  dailies  and  various  periodicals 
for  three  years,  Ijeginning  at  twenty. 

He  made  a  continental  reputation  as 
chief  editorial  writer  of  El  Tiempo  of 
Bogota,  a  Liljeral  paper,  before  he  was 
thirty.  At  different  times  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  other  Liberal  Colombian 
papers,  one  of  which,  El  Liberal,  he  founded 
in  1938  and  edited  for  four  years.  His 
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most  recent  journalistic  enterprise  is  a 
weekly  named  Semana.  His  travels  in 
the  Americas  and  Europe  helped  give 
him  a  good  liackground  for  his  writing. 

Since  1929,  when  Dr.  Lleras  returned  to 
Botjota  after  covering  the  International 
Exposition  at  Seville  for  a  Buenos  Aires 
newspaper,  he  has  lx*en  closely  identified 
with  the  political  life  of  the  country, 
“living  near  the  center  of  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  events  of  a  long  his¬ 
torical  period,”  as  he  himself  said.  From 
youth  Dr.  Lleras  has  lx*en  a  staunch 
mcmlx.*r  of  the  Liljeral  party.  His  public 
service  culminated  with  a  year  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  his  country,  for  as  First  Designate, 
elected  Ijy  Congress,  he  succeeded  Presi¬ 
dent  Alfonso  Lopez  in  1945  after  the 
latter’s  resignation. 

On  July  20,  1946,  he  reported  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  his  administration  in  a  remark¬ 
able  message.  In  cogent  sentences  “it 
dealt  with  the  state  of  the  nation  as  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  nation’s  own  history, 
and  with  its  economic  and  social  possi¬ 
bilities,”  the  Bulletin  reported  at  the 
time.  Dr.  Lleras’  sense  of  historical  con¬ 
tinuity  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  message 
that  most  impresses  the  reader;  he  appar¬ 
ently  has  the  rare  ability  of  taking  to 
heart  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Another 
striking  feature  is  his  discussion  of  what  he 
calls  “the  splendid  resources  of  democ¬ 
racy.”  He  pleads  for  international  de¬ 
mocracy  and  for  democracy  in  the  internal 
system  of  each  country — in  political  life, 
in  the  economic  field,  in  social  relations. 
“How  many  extraordinary  surprises,”  he 
says,  “are  still  held  in  store  by  the  honor¬ 
able  practice  of  a  way  of  life  against  which 
for  centuries  proud  and  brutal  minorities, 
moved  sometimes  by  greed,  sometimes  by 
the  hope  of  glory,  and  not  seldom  by 
factionalism,  have  crashed  in  vain.” 

It  should  be  added  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Lleras  was  notable  for  the 


inclusion  of  three  Conservative  memix’rs 
in  his  Liljeral  cabinet.  He  recommended 
such  Ijipartisan  action  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  the  opposition  party  in  the 
e.xecutive  departments. 

Dr.  Lleras’  rapid  ascent  to  the  presidency 
Ix'gan  when  he  was  appointed  secretary 
general  of  the  Lilx'ral  party  in  1929.  After 
that  time  he  was  closely  associated  with 
three  Literal  administrations  and  was 
high  in  party  councils.  In  1931  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamixr  of  Representatives 
and  became  the  first  Literal  president  of 
that  body  in  forty-five  years.  When 
Alfonso  Lopez  was  elected  President,  he 
took  Alterto  Lleras  to  the  United  States 
with  him  on  an  official  visit  and  after  his 
inauguration  in  1934  invited  the  brilliant 
young  man  to  te  Secretary  General  to 
the  Presidency.  This  office  was  a  stepping- 
stone  to  Dr.  Lleras’  first  cabinet  position 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1935-38. 
He  was  then  briefly  Minister  of  National 
Education.  In  1941  he  returned  to  the 
Chamter  of  Representatives  and  its  presi¬ 
dency;  in  1943  he  was  elected  senator. 
Appointed  in  April  1943  Ambassador  of 
Colombia  to  the  United  States  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  he  remained  in  Wash¬ 
ington  until  Octoter,  when  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  home  to  direct  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  again.  In  January  1945  he  was 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  he  headed  the 
Colomijian  delegation  to  the  conferences 
at  Mexico  City  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Mexico  City  meeting  was  by  no 
means  the  first  inter-American  conference 
that  Dr.  Lleras  had  attended.  His  ex¬ 
perience  goes  back  fourteen  years,  to  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Montevideo,  at  which 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Colombian  delega¬ 
tion.  In  1936  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
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tenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires,  where 
he  presented  a  plan  for  a  Leae[ue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Nations.  His  thorouiaih  familiarity 
with  the  work  of  other  Pan  American 
conferences  was  shown  in  the  ^roundw'ork 
that  he  laid  for  what  came  to  l)e  known 
as  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  He  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  interview  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  Colombian  foreign  policy 
had  lieen  designed  to  strengthen  Pan 
American  organization,  amplify  and  per¬ 
fect  the  instruments  for  the  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  controversies, 
establish  means  of  joint  defense,  proscrilje 
any  act  of  aggression  Ijetween  or  against 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere,  and. 
finally,  preserve  a  vigorous  regional  statute 
within  the  framework  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  w'as  while  the  family  was  living  on  the 
high  plateau  outside  the  Colombian  capital 
that  Dr.  Lleras,  at  the  age  of  eight,  wrote 
his  first  newspaper.  Later  he  attended 
some  of  the  famous  schools  in  Bogota,  his 


birthplace:  the  Ricaurte  School,  the 
ancient  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Rosario,  and  the  School  of  Law  and 
Political  Sciences. 

He  holds  honorary  degrees  from  the 
National  University  of  Colombia,  the 
University  of  the  Cauca,  Popayan,  and 
the  University  of  California. 

It  is  olnious  from  his  articles  and 
speeches  that  he  is  widely  read,  although 
he  does  not  make  a  display  of  erudition. 
His  thoughts  and  convictions  pour  forth 
with  a  rapid  precision  of  expression  that 
reflects  the  clarity  of  his  mind.  They  are 
expressed  in  a  Spanish  that  enhances  the 
traditional  literary  reputation  of  Colombia. 

Dr.  Lleras  took  office  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
June  4.  His  wife  was  liefore  her  marriage 
Berta  Puga,  daughter  of  General  Arturo 
Puga,  an  ex-President  of  Chile.  He  him¬ 
self  Ijelongs  to  a  family  w'ell  known  in 
Colombian  annals.  They  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Consuelo,  thirteen;  Alljerto,  eleven; 
Ximena,  six,  and  Marcela,  one. — E.  B. 


r 


Pan  American  Day  in  Washington 


In  the  gigantic  construction  job  for  world 
peace  now  under  way,  United  Nations 
builders  find  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
an  example  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
So  the  fifty-seventh  birthday  of  this  regional 
organization  carried  special  significance 
this  year. 

During  the  week  of  April  13  to  20,  gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  school,  and  church 
groups  in  Washington  took  part  in  the 
hemisphere-wide  celebration.  “Coopera¬ 
tion,  Keynote  of  the  Americas,”  1947 
slogan  for  the  Inter-American  System, 
provided  the  underlving  theme. 


Program  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
In  the  pillared  Hall  of  the  Americas, 
Senator  Arthur  H.  V’andenberg,  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Chairman 
of  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
marked  the  Pan  American  Day  cere¬ 
monies  on  April  14  with  an  address  before 
a  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board. 
“Just  so  long  as  we  keep  our  Western 
World  in  tune,”  he  reminded  his  audience, 
“we  shall  here  preserve  the  healthiest  and 
mtjst  useful  regional  society  of  sovereign 
peoples  on  this  earth.”  Stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  cf  consultation  in  tliis  partner- 


FAMOUS  INKA  TAKY  TRIO  OF  PERU 

Left  to  right:  Imma  Sumack,  Mois«  V'ivanco,  and  Cholita  Rivero  during  their  performance  at  the 

Pan  American  Union  on  April  14. 
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One  hundred  sixty  students  from  Washington-Lee  High  School  in  Arlington  and  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  High  School  in  Norfolk  who  sang  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  on  April  I'A. 


Photocraph  by  L.  Ray«  Flvanaton 


DIRECTOR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR 
George  Howerton  of  Northwestern  University 


ship  relation.  Senator  Vandenberg  also  i 
urged  the  inclusion  of  Canada  in  the  f 
Union  to  make  its  continental  fellowship 
geographically  complete. 

Senator  Vandenberg  w'as  introduced  by 
Dr.  Antonio  Rocha  of  Colombia,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Dr.  Rocha  pointed  out 
that  “Pan  Americanism  is  just  now  going 
through  a  quiet  period  of  reorganization 
and  consolidation.”  Yet  “this  does  not 
signify  any  lack  of  vigor,”  he  said,  and 
urged  the  organization  to  continue  its 
calm  and  enlightening  work  based  on 
“the  support  of  the  past  and  the  promise 
of  the  future.”  Dr.  Rocha’s  and  Senator 
Vandenberg’s  addresses  will  be  found  in 
full  on  pages  309  and  312. 

The  program  closed  with  the  following 
message  from  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary’  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations: 

The  United  Nations  is  the  most  ambitious  effort 
ever  made  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  place 
their  international  relations  up>on  a  bttsis  of  p>eace- 
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ful  cooperation  for  the  eoinnion  good.  The 
C:harter  of  San  Franeiseo  defines  the  aims,  pur¬ 
poses  and  inethcxls  of  sueh  cooperation,  and 
recognizes  the  all  important  part  that  devolves 
upon  regional  arrangements  in  bringing  them  to 
fruition. 

Twenty-one  memlx’rs  of  the  United  Nations 
celebrate  .April  14  as  Pan  .American  Day,  and  the 
.Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  is  happy 
to  convey  to  the  Pan  .Ameriean  Union  the  eon- 
gratulations  of  the  United  Nations  on  more  than 
half  a  century  of  outstanding  serviees  to  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  the  paeifie  settlement 
of  controversies,  together  with  the  hope  that  a 
closer  association  of  all  intergovernmental  bodies, 
regional  or  worldwide  in  scope,  will  help  to  make 
the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations  a  living  reality 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

.-\  transcription  of  the  meeting  was 
Ijeamed  to  La  in  America  over  the  State 
Department’s  short-wave  network. 

Music  fiesta 

.At  a  less  solemn  function  that  evening, 
the  magnificent  Pan  American  Union 
building  took  on  an  air  of  glamour.  The 
illuminated  Aztec  fountain,  just  visible 
through  a  lacework  of  tropical  foliage  in 
the  darkened  patio,  made  a  study  in  light 
and  shadow.  For  the  second  time  that 
day  the  elaborate  Hall  of  the  Americas 
was  jammed  with  people.  .At  nine  o’clock 
a  program  of  hemisphere  music  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  famous  Inka  Taky  Trio  of 
Peru  and  160  Virginia  high  school  chor¬ 
isters  under  the  able  direction  of  George 
Howerton  from  Northwestern  University. 

The  Peruvian  Trio — Imma  Sumack, 
Cholita  Rivero,  and  Aloises  Vivanco — 
appeared  in  gay  costumes  that  were  an 
elaboration  of  the  traditional  garments 
worn  by  the  Peruvian  Indians.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  a  guitar,  a  reed  flute 
that  has  survived  from  pre-C’olumbian 
times,  and  a  small  native  drum,  they 
offered  exotic  songs  (some  of  them  in 
Quechua)  and  dances  of  an  ancient  race. 
It  was  a  return  engagement  for  these 


artists,  for  they  made  their  debut  in  the 
-Aztec  Garden  of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion 
last  summer. 

Applause  was  just  as  enthusiastic  for  the 
1 60-voice  high  school  chorus  which  shared 
the  spotlight.  The  group  was  made  up  of 
the  Washington-Lee  High  School  Choir  of 
-Arlington,  Virginia  (Florence  Booker, 
Director)  and  the  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  High  School  Chorus  of  Norfolk 
(Sena  Bryant  \Vo(xl,  Director),  with 
Margaret  Pitt  Battin  as  accompanist. 

The  complete  program  included  the 
following  numbers: 

I 

Jan  Pieters  Sweclinck  (The  Netherlands)  1562- 
1621  Hodie  Christus  natus  est 

Tomas  Luis  de  V’ictoria  (.Spain)  b.  circa  1540- 
1611  jesu,  dulcis  memoria 

Clement  jannequin  (France)  b.  circa  1485 

Au  joly  jeu  du  pousse  avant 
John  Dowland  (Ireland)  1562-1626 

Come  Again!  Sweet  Love  Doth  Now  Invite 
Orlande  de  Lassus  (The  Netherlands)  1532-1594 

Audite  nova 

The  Chorus 

II 

Songs  of  the  Americas 

Caminito  del  indio  (Argentina) 

Wapuru  (Bolivia) 

Yo  no  pongo  condiciones  (Chile) 

Babal6,  by  Margarita  Lecuona  (Cuba) 

La  bamba  (Mexico) 

The  Peruvian  Trio  “Inka  Taky” 

Brief  remarks  by  the 

Acting  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba 

III 

Songs  and  Dances  of  Peru 
Intillay  intillay 
Kusiya  kusiya 
Warakanakuy 
Mi  suegra 
Kachampa 
Malhaya 

The  Peruvian  Trio  “Inka  Taky” 


U 
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IV 

Jos6  Mauricio  Xuncs  Garcia  (Brazil)  1767-1830 
Missa  dos  dcfuntos:  Introito 
Juan  Orrcgo  Salas  (Chile)  1919- 

Romance  a  lo  divino 

William  Billings  (United  States)  1746-1800 

A  Virgin  Unspotted 

Josuf  Tedfilo  Wilkes  (Argentina)  1883- 

Malograda  fuentecilla 
Beatrice  and  Max  Krone,  arrangers 

Chiapanecas  (Mexican  Clapping  Song) 
Francisco  Mignone  (Brazil)  1897- 

Cantiga  de  ninar 
William  Howard  Schuman  (United  States)  1910- 

Holiday  Song 

The  Chorvs 

During  the  intermission,  Dr.  Pedro  de 
AUia,  Acting  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  spoke  briefly.  His  re¬ 
marks  are  printed  on  a  later  page. 


Photocrapli  C.  S.  D.  A 


CELEBR.ATING  PAN  AMERICAN  WEEK 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
addresses  Latin  .American  diplomats  and  trainees 
at  luncheon  on  .April  16. 


Government  observances 

During  the  week  fixed  by  presidential 
proclamation  for  obscr\  ing  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union’s  anniversary,  several  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  planned  special  events 
in  honor  of  the  eighty  to  ninety  trainees-in- 
government  now  in  Washington  from 
nineteen  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

At  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Secre-  | 
tary  W.  Averell  Harriman  welcomed  a 
group  at  a  reception  on  Pan  American 
Day  and  announced  the  opening  of  a  Pan 
American  exhibit  in  the  lobby.  On  April 
16,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  was  host  at  a  luncheon  for  Latin 
.\merican  diplomatic  representatives  and 
trainees  in  his  department,  which  also  put  i 
on  an  exhibit.  The  Department  of  State  I 
entertained  all  the  trainees,  together  with  ! 
memliers  of  Congress,  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  operating  personnel,  at  a 
reception  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  .\pril 
18.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ar-  ^ 
ranged  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  a  reception  for 
trainees  and  fellows  connected  with  its 
program  on  budget  administration. 

On  Capitol  Hill  the  House  of  Represent-  j 
atives  passed  a  congratulatory  resolution  ' 
on  Pan  American  Day  in  recognition  of 
“the  high  value  of  the  work  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union  in  furthering  the  close 
association  of  the  American  republics.” 

It  heard  Representative  Robert  B.  Chip- 
perfield,  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemis-  j 
phere  sub-committee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  review  the  progress  of 
hemisphere  unity.  “In  these  anxious 
times,”  he  said,  “when  nations  are  wearily 
striving  for  an  enduring  peace  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  difficulties,  the  example  of 
the  Americas  might  well  lie  taken  as  a 
guiding  light  for  this  troubled  world.” 
Representative  Jacob  K.  Javits,  another 
member  of  the  same  committee,  urged 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  ON  A  CUBAN  THEME 

One  of  several  attractive  exhibits  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  in 
Washington  marking  the  57th  birthday  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Congress  to  give  additional  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

In  a  radio  address  to  Latin  America  on 
the  evening  of  April  14,  Spruille  Braden, 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American 
Republic  .Affairs,  said  in  part;  “Success  in 
the  great  tasks  Ijefore  the  inter-.American 
system  this  year  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  American  republics,  banded 
together  in  a  common  love  of  justice, 
freedom  and  democracy,  can  point  the 
way  for  others  who  seek  the  spiritual  and 
material  fruits  of  united  action  by  honest 
men.” 

Other  celebrations 

V^arious  private  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  city  marked  Pan  .American  Day  by 
scheduling  events  appropriate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  American  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation,  which  prepared  an  attractive 
window'  display  of  hemisphere  handicrafts 
and  costumes,  also  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  for  Latin  American 
diplomats  and  State  Department  represent¬ 
atives.  In  the  Department  of  Interior 


Auditorium,  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa’ 
Nicaraguan  .Aml)assador,  addressed  the 
YMCA’s  Pan  .American  Club.  Religious 
observances  included  a  special  mass  in 
St.  .Aloysius’  Church  celebrated  by  Msgr. 
John  J.  Russell  of  .St.  Patrick’s  Church. 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Clark,  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  at  Woodstock  College,  emphasized 
in  his  sermon  the  need  for  theology  and 
diplomacy  to  work  hand  in  hand  to  pro¬ 
mote  inter- American  cooperation.  .After 
the  mass,  a  Pan  .American  Day  program 
w'as  held  at  Gonzaga  High  .School  audi¬ 
torium,  with  Carlos  Siri,  attache  to  the 
Salvadorean  Embassy,  as  guest  speaker. 
His  remarks  were  followed  by  a  student 
discussion.  During  the  afternoon,  movies 
on  Mexico,  .Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru 
were  shown.  That  evening  the  United 
States  delegation  on  the  Inter-.American 
Defense  Board  was  host  to  other  board 
members  at  a  reception  at  the  Mayflower. 

Special  exhibits 

Besides  the  displays  already  mentioned, 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  Washington 
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art  galleries  held  special  showinss.  In 
the  Hispanic  Foundation,  a  display  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  Congressional  Libra¬ 
ry’s  contriljution  through  its  publications 
to  inter-American  understanding  began 
chronologically  with  two  of  its  earliest 
publications — a  List  of  Books  Relating  to 
Cuba,  published  in  1898,  and  the  Bihlioteca 
Filipina  of  1903.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Bolivian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  Sehora  de  Martinez  \'argas, 
paintings  and  sculptures  liy  the  Bolivian 
artist  Hugo  Almaraz  were  shown  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  National  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Fine  Arts. 

On  April  17  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
opened  an  exhibition  of  the  Indigenous 
Art  of  the  Americas,  the  collection  of  the 
Honorable  Roliert  Woods  Bliss.  The  ex¬ 
hibition,  Ijeautifully  displayed,  will  lie  on 
view  throughout  the  summer.  The  objects 


in  the  collection  were  selected  for  their 
Ixiauty,  rather  than  for  their  archaeological 
significance.  As  Mr.  Bliss  said  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  handbook  of  the  exhibition: 

Here  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  represent 
every  phase  of  artistic  pre-Columbian  expression 
or  to  show  the  full  chronological  development  in 
any  one  phase.  Archaeology  has  had  little  to 
do  with  the  choice  of  objects  acquired.  My 
interest  has  been  in  the  art  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America  before 
the  Conquest  and  I  have  collected,  as  opportunity 
ofTcred,  objects  which  gave  me  pleasure: — a 
sculpture  Ixjldly  conceived;  a  gold  object  deli¬ 
cately  wrought;  a  fabric  of  good  design,  well 
woven;  ceramics  with  interesting  iconography; 
metal  work  of  quality; — a  rhythm  here,  a  form 
there. 

Thc.se  exquisite  pieces  will  stir  the 
imagination  of  every  visitor  and  make  him 
proud  that  the  Americas  are  heirs  to  their 
own  ancient  civilizations  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Eurojx;. 


National  Oalli'i  y  of  .\rt 


Aztec  sculpture.  Bliss  Collection 
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Pan  Americanism  as  a  Living  Force 

ANTONIO  ROCHA 

Representative  oj  Colombia  anti  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


One  year  ago  President  Trninan  paid  us 
the  honor  of  attendinc;  our  celebration  of 
Pan  American  Day.  Today  we  are  simi¬ 
larly  honored  lay  Senator  X’andenlaerg, 
political  leader  and  statesman  of  vast 
renown.  The  presence  of  such  outstand¬ 
ing  public  figures  cannot  lx-  interpreted 
as  mere  gestures  of  courtesy.  Rather,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  men  in 
high  ofTice  have  sought  to  give  our  Pan 
.American  ideals  the  prestige  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  they  deserve  his¬ 
torically  and  which  at  present  take  on 
special  significance. 

In  fact,  there  are  various  significant 
I  circumstances  connected  with  Pan  .Amer¬ 
icanism  in  the  year  1947: 

a)  Pan  .Americanism  is  just  now  going 
through  a  quiet  period  of  reorganization 
and  consolidation.  But  it  must  lx  clearly 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  result  of 
any  crisis.  The  historic  development  of 
Pan  .Americanism  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century  sets  it  apart  as  the  most 
vital  world  force  ever  known  for  moral 
unity,  mutual  cooperation,  democratic 
grow  th,  and  juridical  organization  among 
free  nations.  .Slowly  but  surely  all  the 
countries  of  the  American  continent 
have  made  a  constant  contribution  to  a 
common  ideal.  Just  as  a  crystal  Ls  per¬ 
fected  through  the  cour.se  of  time  until 
one  can  gaze  through  it  into  space,  so 
Pan  Americanism  has  Ixen  defining  itself, 
clarifying  the  disinterestedness  of  its  in¬ 
tentions  and  the  efficiency  of  its  achieve- 

Address  delivered  at  the  special  session  of  the  Governing 
Hoard,  Pan  American  Day,  April  14,  1047. 


ments.  It  was  thanks  to  this  evolution, 
that  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  ideal  forces, 
the  pooling  of  efforts,  the  spontaneity  of 
wills,  and  the  common  aspirations  made 
of  this  continent  the  powerful  force  that 
young  .America  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  democracy,  freedom,  and  man’s  dignity 
on  earth. 

Before  the  world  war  ended,  the  nations 
of  .America  assimibled  at  the  historic 
Castle  of  Chapultepec.  There,  conscious 
of  their  history  and  their  future,  they  saw 
fit  to  set  down  their  juridical  principles, 
construct  machinery  for  the  Inter-.Ameri- 
can  System,  and  coordinate  efforts  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  work.  They  agreed 
that  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
.American  States,  which  will  meet  at 
Bogota  in  Decemlx'r  of  this  year  *  shall 
define  once  and  for  all  the  method  and 
structure  of  our  Inter-.American  System. 
This  is  indeed  an  historic  moment. 

1))  The  value  of  the  Inter-American 
System,  with  all  of  its  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals,  its  historic  past  and  its  e.xpectant 
future,  won  recognition  by  the  allied 
nations  as  a  regional  force  which  ought 
not  to  Ik*  dispensi'd  with  in  the  world 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
result  was  that  young  .America,  around  the 
same  table  with  the  veteran  nations  of 
history,  shared  in  the  responsibilities  for 
the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  the 
nations. 

The  integration  of  the  regional  system 
as  a  living  force  in  the  world  organization 
does  not  signify  the  crippling  or  the  end 

I  January  17,  104H  was  later  set  as  the  date. — Kritor  . 
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of  the  Inter-American  System.  Theori!?ins 
of  this  system  are  rooted  in  a  history  older 
than  that  of  the  United  Nations’  world 
organization.  The  more  the  Inter-.\meri- 
can  System  is  strentjthened  in  its  own 
sphere  of  action,  the  more  vigorous  the 
world  organization  will  lx*. 

Pan  .Americanism  is  not  a  stream  which 
surrenders  its  waters  only  to  have  them 
disappt'ar,  but  one  which  contributes  its 
flood  as  a  symbol  of  life,  without  giving  up 
its  channel,  its  force,  or  its  volume. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  at  a 
given  moment  the  aspirations,  ideals  and 
wishes  of  the  two  organizations  should 
coincide,  and  the  two  will  go  on  cooperat¬ 
ing  as  long  as  they  stand  for  a  common 
ideal.  This  does  not  mean  that  Pan 
Americanism  has  lost  its  character,  or  its 
intention  to  pt'rfect  itself,  or  the  task  set 
for  it  as  a  regional  organization  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  right  that 
this  is  so,  for  in  the  final  analysis  the 
sentiment  and  the  idea  will  always  lx* 
stronger  than  the  structure  that  encloses 
them,  flexibility  will  lx  stronger  than 
the  rigid  form,  conviction  stronger  than 
force. 

Thus  the  Ixst  way  in  which  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  can  prepare  and  adapt  itself  to 
provide  the  help  it  promised  and  is  already 
furnishing  the  United  Nations  constitutes 
another  of  the  fundamental  aspects  now 
confronting  it.  This  will  also  lx  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  prime  importance  for  the  next 
International  Conference  of  American 
States. 

c)  The  Conference  in  Mexico  was  called 
to  intensify  the  cooperation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Repul)lics  in  the  problems  of  war  and 
the  transition  to  peace,  to  prepare  for 
participation  in  the  future  world  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  consider  the  stimulus  which  must 
lx  given  to  the  Inter-American  System, 
and  also  to  promote  the  economic  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  Continent. 


I  do  not  know  where  the  economic 
problem  ends  and  the  political  problem 
Ixgins,  just  as  at  dusk  one  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  when  light  ends  and  darkness 
begins.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
world  of  the  20th  century  has  no  economic 
problems  which  are  not  at  the  same  time 
political  problems,  and  that  every  political 
phenomenon  involves  an  economic  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  But  after  all,  the  truth  is  that 
most  of  the  .American  Republics  have  up 
to  now  traditionally  concerned  themselves 
with  |xrfecting  those  ideals  historicallv 
called  political,  which  explains  in  large 
part  their  internal  civil  strife.  But  today 
one  cannot  conceive  of  an  institution  or 
government  as  thoroughly  performing  its 
task  of  providing  for  the  people’s  welfare 
if  a  great  part  of  this  welfare  does  not 
embrace  economic  comfort,  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  steady  employment,  the 
organization  of  labor,  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  for  collective  welfare. 

Here  then  is  a  blank  page  which  Pan 
.Americanism  should  begin  to  fill  in  by 
establishing  constructive  bases  for  the 
economic  progress  of  the  .Americas.  This 
includes  development  of  their  natural 
resources  and  industries,  improvement  of 
transportation,  modernization  of  agri¬ 
culture,  development  of  power  plants  and 
public  works,  stimulation  of  private  capital 
investments,  growth  of  employers’  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  and  of  technical  specializa¬ 
tion,  improvement  of  labor  standards  and 
conditions,  education  of  the  people  for 
the  cooperative  effort  needed  to  bring 
about  the  common  welfare.  Hence  it 
is  important  that  alongside  a  definition 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  we  have 
a  definition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man, 
focused  not  only  on  political  habeas  corpus 
but  on  economic,  cultural  and  spiritual 
habeas  corpus.  It  should  also  focus  on  the 
definitive  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
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and  its  coojjerative  relations  with  the 
similar  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 

d)  As  the  visible  and  permanent  center 
of  Pan  .American  activity,  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  reached  another  interesting 
and  historic  moment.  Dr.  Rowe’s  pa¬ 
ternal  and  wise  direction  of  many  years 
has  passed  into  history,  along  with  all 
the  honor  and  glory  he  so  richly  deserved. 
The  principle  of  rotation  provided  by  the 
American  nations  at  the  Chapultcpec  con¬ 
ference  will  bring  young,  new  blood  to 
that  delicate  and  important  position  in 
our  central  organization,  and  also  a  mass 
of  grave  responsibilities.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  new  manner  and  a  new  rhythm  of 
work  will  be  brought  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  change  of  director  that  will 
go  into  effect  in  1 947. 

c)  .As  you  sec,  these  moments  with  their 
problems  have  a  tremendous  reality  and 
responsibility.  Certainly  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  what  some  think — that  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism  is  decadent.  By  no  means.  W  hat 
happens  is  that  the  problems  of  transition 
from  war  to  peace  have  so  engrossed  public 
attention  that  apparently  those  of  Pan 
Americanism,  with  its  ever  ascending 
path  and  its  well-earned  prestige,  have 


been  automatically  relegated  to  a  second¬ 
ary  level.  The  nations  allied  by  the  war 
have  set  themselves  the  difficult  task  of 
organizing  and  launching  the  world  entity 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  new  wars  and  plan  a  peace  based 
upon  ideals  and  practices  of  freedom  and 
justice  assuring  a  tranquil  future  and  the 
economic  and  spiritual  health  of  victors 
and  vanquished.  That  is  to  say,  the  great 
world  body  now  emerges  upon  the  firma¬ 
ment  with  the  dazzling  force  of  a  celestial 
body  of  the  first  magnitude,  naturally 
dimming  for  the  moment  the  light  of  the 
star  which  moves  within  its  orbit. 

But  let  us  rest  assured.  The  discreetness 
and  the  silence  of  Pan  .Americanism  do  not 
signify  any  lack  of  vigor  or  even  of  bril¬ 
liance,  just  as  natural  marvels  do  not  cease 
to  exist  simply  because  there  are  no  eyes 
to  see  them. 

Today,  Pan  American  Day,  we  renew' 
our  faith  in  the  moral  forces  of  humanity. 
Let  us  continue  our  quiet  and  enlightening 
work,  our  “moral  union  of  the  Americas,” 
our  ties  of  brotherhood,  cooperation,  and 
solidarity,  our  contribution  to  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world,  for  the  past 
sustains  us  and  the  future  is  ours. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
Senator  Arthur  H.  V’andenlierg  (center)  chats  with  Dr.  Antonio  Rocha  (left).  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board,  and  Dr.  Pedro  de  .-Mba,  Acting  Director  General,  after  spreaking  Ix’forc  the  Governing  Board. 


A  Hemisphere  in  Tune 

ARTHUR  H.  V.ANDENBERG 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Chairman  oj  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


I  AM  happy  to  join  this  morning  with  the 
representatives  of  twenty-one  American 
Republics  in  commemorating  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  greatest  continental  community 
of  nations  which  has  ever  bles.sed  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  “good 
neighbors”  who  form  this  international 

Address  before  the  speciat  session  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  honor  of  Pan 
American  Day,  Aprit  14,  1947. 
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fraternity  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  • 
upon  this  significant  occasion,  which 
symbolizes  our  common  bonds,  our  com¬ 
mon  hopes,  our  common  aspirations,  our 
common  heritage  and  our  mutual  good 
will. 

Just  so  long  as  we  keep  our  Western 
World  in  tune,  we  shall  here  preserve  the 
healthiest  and  most  useful  regional  society 
of  sovereign  f>eoples  on  this  earth. 

If  we  look  back  to  its  creation  on  April 
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14,  1890,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  fifty- 
seven  years  young  today.  But  if  we  look 
back  to  the  heroic  Simon  Bolivar  and  his 
first  Congress  of  American  States  in  1826, 
the  roots  of  our  Union  stem  back  nearly  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  Those  were 
rugged,  pioneering  times.  Indeed,  such 
were  their  uncertainties  that  our  own 
United  States  delegates  to  that  initial 
gathering  in  Panama  were  unable  to 
participate.  One  died  on  the  way  and 
the  other  was  a  week  late.  But  a  glorious 
idea  was  born  in  that  first  hopeful  ad¬ 
venture.  The  acorn  is  an  oak  today. 

In  those  early  intervening  years  there 
were  numerous  significant  conferences 
which  marked  steady  progress  toward 
hemispheric  peace  and  solidarity.  But  it 
was  a  particularly  important  and  pro¬ 
phetic  day  when  the  present  Pan  .American 
Union  was  formally  created  in  1890; 
and  every  succeeding  anniversary,  from 
that  hour  to  this,  has  confronted  us  with 
new  incentives  and  new  needs  to  keep 
our  twenty-one  Republics  insevcrably 
linked  in  the  friendly  unity  which  is  our 
mutual  protection  and  our  incalculably 
precious  benediction.  Any  threat  to  this 
unity  betrays  the  welfare  of  every  one  of 
these  twenty-one  sovereign  Republics.  I 
am  proud  to  say  confidently  that  this  is 
the  firm  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  we  all  went  to 
San  Francisco  to  help  build  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  knit  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  in  one  common  bond 
of  peace-living  fellowship,  to  serve  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  was 
a  tremendous  event  in  the  evolution  of 
international  morality.  But  there  came  a 
dubious  moment  when  it  looked  as  though 
the  larger,  untried  project  was  to  swallow 
up  our  regional  institutions  and  end  their 
lives  for  keeps.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrilling  and  tenacious  zeal  with  which 


the  American  Repuljlics — all  of  them — 
sprang  to  the  defense  of  our  Pan  American 
ideal.  They  were  ready  to  look  forward  to 
the  larger  vision  of  a  coordinated  world; 
but  they  declined  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  blessed  record  of  a  united  hemisphere. 
They  were  ready  to  embrace  the  new 
fraternity,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
abandoning  the  old.  The  vitality  of  Pan 
Americanism  will  never  have  a  greater 
demonstration  of  affectionate  devotion 
than  in  those  critical  days  when  San 
Francisco  was  deadlocked  on  this  problem. 

It  was  my  honor  and  responsibility  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
which  struggled  for  many  long  days  and 
nights  to  find  an  acceptable  formula  which 
could  preserve  the  over-riding  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  and  yet  leave  the 
cooperation  of  Pan  America  unimpaired. 

I  Joined  wholeheartedly  with  my  friends 
in  the  other  twenty  American  Republics — 
as  did  the  solid,  sympathetic  Delegation 
from  the  United  States — in  unyielding  in¬ 
sistence  upon  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
challenge.  WTen  we  finally  succeeded 
with  our  task,  the  glad  rejoicing  was  un¬ 
restrained.  I  shall  never  forget  that  his¬ 
toric  night  when  each  Republic,  in  turn, 
spoke  from  its  heart  in  deepest  satisfaction 
that  the  problem  had  Ijeen  solved.  Such 
relationships  are  beyond  price  in  the  affairs 
of  humankind. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  never  have  Ijeen  a  San  Francisco 
Charter  if  we  had  not  lieen  able  to  agree 
upon  Chapter  UIII  on  Regional  .Arrange¬ 
ments.  Equally,  in  my  opinion,  the 
United  Nations  is  infinitely  stronger  as  a 
result  of  this  regional  recognition  that  the 
cooperative  unity  of  the  Americas  shall 
persist  in  all  its  mutual  good-wills. 

None  of  us  would  for  an  instant  subtract 
from  the  supreme  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  in  respect  to  international  peace 
and  security.  All  of  us  will  seek  to  build 
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it  from  strength  to  strength  so  that  it  may 
grow  in  functions  and  facilities.  None  of 
us  will  withhold  our  willing  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal  allegiance  to  the  Security  Council 
and  tne  General  Assembly,  the  “Town 
Meeting  of  the  World,”  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Charter.  It  was  not  in  con¬ 
flict  with  this  indispensable  objective  that 
we  insisted  also  upon  our  continuing  and 
historic  right  to  cooperate  as  friendly 
neighbors  on  continents  peculiarly  set 
apart  and  self-contained.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  United  Nations  Charier  wisely 
acknowledges  that  these  two  great,  basic 
objectives  are  not  incompatible.  Indeed, 
it  e.xpressly  enjoins  our  twenty-one  Re¬ 
publics  to  maintain  our  New  World  unity 
and  to  use  it  to  strengthen  independent 
freedom  for  each  and  all  through  regional 
solidarity  and  peace.  The  more  success¬ 
fully  we  maintain  these  ties  the  less  bur¬ 
densome  will  be  the  ta.sks  which  the 
United  Nations  will  confront. 

To  that  blessed  objective,  we,  the 
twenty-one  sovereign  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  once  more  pledge 
our  hearts  and  hands  on  Pan  American 
Day  1947;  and  I  dare  to  assert  that  none 
among  us  does  so  with  greater  fidelity  or 
stronger  faith  than  the  United  States. 

If  and  when  there  are  any  unfortunate 
lapses  in  our  close  and  friendly  relation¬ 
ships,  it  is  a  nece.ssity  of  the  first  magnitude 
that  such  situations  shall  be  swiftly  and 
equitably  cured;  and  this  is  the  common 
concern  of  all  of  us  because  all  of  us  are 
equals  in  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
privileges  of  this  great  heritage. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  point.  Pan 
Americanism  is  a  partnership  affair.  It 
must  always  operate  as  a  partnership  affair. 
More  and  more,  in  the  last  decade,  we  have 
been  spelling  this  out  at  our  various  Con¬ 
ferences.  I  go  back  to  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936  where,  while  emphasizing  the  in¬ 
admissibility  of  inter\'ention  in  the  affairs 


of  any  Pan  American  country,  we  pledged 
intimate  and  mutual  consultations  (1)  if  the 
peace  of  the  American  Republics  is 
menaced;  (2)  in  the  event  of  “war  or  a 
virtual  state  of  war  between  .\merican 
States;”  (3)  in  the  event  of  international 
war  outside  America  which  might  threaten 
the  American  Republics.  At  Lima  in 
1938  we  improved  the  procedure  of  con¬ 
sultation  and  extended  it  to  economic, 
cultural  and  “other  aspects  of  continental 
solidarity.”  Panama  in  1939  we  called 
for  consultations  “in  case  any  geographical 
region  of  America  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  any  non-American  State  should  be 
obliged  to  change  its  sovereignty  and  there 
should  result  therefrom  a  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  American  continent.”  At 
Habana  in  1940  we  improved  the  process 
of  consultation — again  calling  for  .“recipro¬ 
cal  assistance  and  co-operation  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nations  of  the  Americas.” 
At  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  we  reaffirmed 
our  solidarity;  took  note  of  World  War 
Two;  recommended  the  breaking  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Japan,  Germany  and 
Italy;  and  called  for  consultations  prior  to 
the  re-establishment  of  these  relations, 
“in  order  that  this  action  may  have  a 
solidary  character.”  We  also  called  for 
consultations  in  the  event  of  inter-American 
violations  of  agreements  or  treaties.  At 
Mexico  City  in  1945  we  said: 

In  case  acts  of  aggression  occur  or  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  an  aggression  is  being 
prepared  by  any  other  State  against  the  integrity 
or  the  inviolability  of  the  territory,  or  against 
the  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an 
American  State,  the  States  signatory  to  this  Act 
will  consutt  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree 
upon  the  measures  it  may  be  advisable  to  take. 

Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  the  Americas. 
Consultation — not  dictation — i.s  the  indis¬ 
pensable  means  to  this  end.  Partnership 
is  the  genius  of  this  relationship.  Con¬ 
sultation  is  its  life-blood.  The  Ninth  In- 
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tcrnational  Conference  of  American  States 
will  meet  in  Bogota  in  Deccmlx*r  ‘  to  fur¬ 
ther  strengthen  this  inter-American  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  put  our  consultations  on  even 
firmer  foundations.  The  problems  of  the 
postwar  world  call  upon  all  of  us  to  draw 
ever  closer  together  in  our  consultations 
for  the  sake  of  our  mutual,  intelligent  self- 
interest.  The  Bogota  Conference  should 
be  the  most  important,  the  most  con¬ 
structive,  the  most  fruitful  we  have  ever 
held.  It  should  more  effectively  integrate 
our  consultation  system.  Furthermore,  the 
Rio  conference,  originally  scheduled  for 
October  1945,  should  soon  implement  the 
.Act  of  Chapultepec  and  give  the  inter- 
.American  system  its  permanent  status  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Nations 
peace  machinery. 

I  believe  so  deeply  in  this  “partnership” 
concept  of  our  Pan  American  relationships 
and  in  the  process  of  consultation  respecting 
our  interlocking  problems  that  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  if  our  regular  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  were  held 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  and  if  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  were  annual  events.  We 
must  not  drift  apart.  Too  much  is  at  stake 
in  this  restless  and  uncertain  world.  We 
cannot  consult  and  confer  too  often  in  the 
conservation  of  our  heritage. 

Then  1  take  the  liberty  of  adding  another 
suggestion  on  this  auspicious  day  when  we 
again  exchange  our  Pan  American  fideli¬ 
ties.  I  express  the  wish  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  our  continental  fellow¬ 
ship  will  be  geographically  and  spiritually 
complete  through  the  association  with  us, 
on  some  appropriate  basis,  of  the  great  and 
splendid  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  is 
not  a  new  idea.  At  the  Inter-American 
Conference  at  Mexico  City  in  1945,  our 
resolutions  expres.sed  the  “wish  that  col¬ 
laboration  of  Canada  with  the  Pan  Amcri- 

•  January  17,  1948  was  taler  set  as  the  date. — Editor. 


can  system  shall  become  ever  closer.” 
Nor  is  that  all.  When  the  Pan  .American 
building  here  in  Washington  was  erected 
in  1910,  the  room  for  the  Governing 
Board  and  the  great  Council  table  were 
built  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  that  happy 
day  when  Canada  should  be  among  those 
present.  A  twenty-second  chair  was 
made!  It  has  been  empty  long  enough. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Around  the  inner  court¬ 
yard  of  this  Pan  American  Union  building 
are  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  countries 
which  here  make  common  cause  for  peace 
and  progress  in  this  hemisphere— and  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Canada  is  already  there 
with  all  the  rest.  By  every  rule  of  right¬ 
eousness  she  is  eligible  to  this  association. 
By  every  rule  of  reason  we  should  wish 
her  here.  1  should  welcome  the  final  and 
total  New  W  orld  unity  which  w  ill  be  nobly 
dramatized  when  the  twenty-second  chair 
is  filled  and  our  continental  brotherhood 
is  complete  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape 
Horn. 

One  thing  more  I  should  like  to  say. 
During  the  past  year  the  Pan  American 
Union  suffered  the  sad  and  untimely  loss 
of  its  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 
For  a  quarter  century  he  gave  his  skilled 
and  devoted  service  to  this  “clearing 
house  of  inter- American  good-w  ill.”  With 
tireless  zeal  he  labored  for  our  common 
cause.  He  never  failed  a  rendezvous 
with  duty.  He  was  Inter-America’s  “first 
friend.”  His  distinguished  successor  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  a  Latin  American,  for  the  first 
time  in  fifty-seven  years.  I  should  like 
to  say,  in  behalf  of  my  country,  that  we 
think  it  is  a  particularly  happy  augury 
that  this  is  so.  In  no  more  significant 
fashion  could  it  be  demonstrated  that 
Pan  America  belongs  to  all  of  us  alike. 
May  I  add  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
personal  satisfaction  to  me  to  welcome  the 
able  and  brilliant  Dr.  .Alberto  Lleras 
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Cainargo,  former  President  of  Colombia, 
to  Washington  to  fill  this  important  post. 
I  came  to  know  him  intimately  at  the 
San  P'rancisco  Conference.  He  was  one 
of  the  sturdy  leaders  in  working  out  the 
Charter's  recognition  of  Regional  .Arrange¬ 
ments.  He  powerfully  demonstrated  his 
firm  loyalty  to  this  inter-.American  fra¬ 
ternity  of  which  he  now  becomes  the 
directing  head.  Young  in  years  but  ripe 
in  wisdom  and  experience,  I  know  our 
oak  will  thrive  under  his  husbandry. 

•And  now  I  conclude  as  I  began.  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 


I  greet  our  sister  Republics  upon  this 
significant  day  which  has  been  .set  aside 
for  special  recognition  by  twenty-one 
New  World  governments  in  honor  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fruitful  continental 
community  of  nations  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  greet  you  with  friendship  and 
affection.  With  unadulterated  allegiance 
to  the  United  Nations  may  we  pursue  its 
mandate  to  us  to  carry  on  in  faithful 
loyalty  to  the  historic  attachments  and 
consultations  and  cooperations  which 
have  made  the  Pan  American  Union  one 
of  the  greatest  beneficial  institutions  of  all 
time. 


Greeting  to  the  People  of  America 

PEDRO  DE  .ALBA 

Acting  Director  General  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


We  celebrate  this  Pan  .American  Day  of 
1947  with  mi.\ed  feelings  of  melancholy, 
gratitude,  and  hope. 

Toward  the  close  of  1946  Pan  American¬ 
ism  lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious  servants 
and  at  the  same  time  a  chief  possessing  the 
highest  qualities  of  leadership.  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind 
him  a  rich  harvest  of  work  well  done.  His 
memory  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Union 
of  .American  Republics  lasts,  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  will  be  stamped  upon  the  future 
generations  who  strive  for  the  Ijrotherhood 
and  greatness  of  the  countries  of  this 
Continent. 

Our  grief  at  Dr.  Rowe’s  passing  is  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  thought  of  the  good  which  he 
accomplished.  His  legacy,  besides  being 
large  materially,  is  incalculably  rich  in  the 
spiritual  realm. 

Remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pan  American  Day 
concert  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan  American 
Union. 


The  republics  of  .America  can  enjoy  this 
day,  symbolic  of  the  Ijenefits  of  peace; 
they  are  not  suffering  from  the  hunger, 
cold,  and  disease  that  plague  other  regions 
of  the  earth.  This  well-l)eing  is  possible 
Ijecause  in  the  recent  war  thousands  of 
men  were  sacrificed  on  remote  continents 
and  on  far-off  seas  so  that  young  .America 
might  not  be  invaded  or  destroyed. 

If  our  farmers  can  cultivate  their  fields, 
and  if  our  mines,  our  foundries,  our  fac¬ 
tories,  and  our  shops  are  in  active  produc¬ 
tion,  this  is  Ijecause  for  the  six  years  of 
war  there  were  resolute  and  unselfish 
fighters  who  defied  death  and  made  heroic 
sacrifices  until  the  Japanese  and  nazi- 
fascist  hordes  were  halted  and  defeated. 

Our  gratitude  is  laid  as  an  offering  on  the 
graves  of  those  who  died  to  free  the  ci\'il- 
ized  world  of  men  who  sought  to  dominate 
it  through  crime  and  terror. 

The  countries  comprising  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  formed  a  part  of  the  democratic 
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front;  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  they 
lent  assistance  in  the  struggle  and  gave 
their  liest.  In  this  city  of  Washington  was 
l)orn  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  on  this  continent  its 
stability  and  strength  will  ha\e  to  be 
consolidated. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  reflects  an 
American  ideal,  not  only  lx*causc  it  was 
inspired  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  Cordell  Hull  but  l)ecause  more  than  a 
century  ago  Simon  Bolivar  gave  thought 
to  the  pacific  settlement  of  controversies, 
to  international  arbitration,  and  to  col¬ 
lective  security. 

The  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  enjoying  peace,  but  that  peace  must 
tie  extended  to  the  entire  world.  Neither 
peace,  nor  security,  nor  economic  plenty 
can  lx?  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  a 
single  group  of  nations.  It  has  Ijeen  said 
over  and  over  that  peace  is  indivisible  in  a 
world  which  daily  grows  smaller  and  in 
which  all  peoples  are  neighlxirs. 

The  hope  that  we  cherish  on  this  day 
that  commemorates  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  among  the  countries  of  America 
is  that  present  misunderstandings  and 
suspicions  throughout  the  world  may  dis¬ 
appear  and  be  replaced  by  understanding 
and  trust.  All  peoples  comprising  the 
United  Nations  are  obligated  to  find 
formulas  of  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  organiza¬ 


tion  for  Gontinental  Peace.  But  the 
peace  of  one  continent  cannot  l)e  main¬ 
tained  separately;  it  must  lx;  included 
within  world  peace. 

The  art  of  living  together  which  has 
lx;en  developed  by  the  nations  of  the 
Inter-.American  System  should  serve  as  a 
stimulus  and  example  for  sound  and 
effective  universal  cooperation. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  humanity  has 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  history;  let 
us  hope  that  it  may  lie  the  era  of  just 
and  lasting  pieace. 

The  scientists  who  have  astonished  the 
world  with  their  marvelous  discoveries 
during  our  times  have  said  that  scientific 
technique  and  advances  must  lie  made  to 
serve  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  not  as 
a  threat  of  war. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  must  lx;  made  secure  through  a 
humanized  science.  The  eternal  spiritual 
values  of  compassion,  sympathy,  and 
unselfishness  must  lie  the  golden  rule  of 
Ijehavior  among  individuals  and  among 
nations. 

This  is  the  prayer  we  raise  on  Pan 
American  Day  1947,  with  the  hope  that 
they  who  hear  it  may  feel  grateful  to 
those  who  saved  the  world  from  Japanese 
militarism  and  the  infernal  machinations 
of  the  nazi-fascists,  and  may  share  our 
hope  for  a  strong,  democratic,  and  pros¬ 
perous  .America  within  a  world  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  all  mankind. 
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Bibliographical  Cooperation 
with  Latin  America 

RALPH  R.  SHAW 

Librarian,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


During  the  war  large  amounts  of  money 
were  spent  on  international  technical 
collalxiration  lietween  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  repulilics.  In¬ 
cluded  were  programs  for  sending  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  to  Latin  America  to  aid  in 
establishing  agricultural,  medical  and 
other  scientific  lalxjratories  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  cinchona,  rubber,  and 
other  essential  war  materials.  Large  num- 
IxTS  of  Latin  American  scholars  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  training 
in  carrying  on  cooperative  research  pro¬ 
grams  in  Latin  America. 

The  inadequacy  of  library  facilities  in 
Latin  America  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
serious  stumbling  block  to  adequate  tech¬ 
nical  collaIx)ration.  Scientists  and  tech¬ 
nologists  in  Latin  America,  well  equipped 
by  training,  and  eager  to  carry  on  impor¬ 
tant  research  and  development  work, 
could  not  work  effecthely  without  access 
to  publications  of  other  scientists.  The 
long  delay  in  sending  bulk  materials  by 
regular  mail  suggested  the  desirability  of 
the  use  of  microfilm,  which  could  be  flown 
to  South  America  at  very  low  cost.  How¬ 
ever,  even  though  facilities  for  making 
microfilm  were  a\’ailable  in  this  country 
at  what  we  considered  to  be  low  costs, 
these  costs  when  translated  into  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  were  a  major  deterrent  to 
scientists  who  need  the  material  (fifty 
cents  equals  appro.ximately  21  Ixtlivianos 
or  15  Chilean  pesos). 
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Monetary  control  restrictions  which  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  work  and  expense  in 
obtaining  foreign  exchange  were  an  even 
more  serious  deterrent  to  free  flow  of 
technical  information. 

Since  such  basic  American  bibliograph¬ 
ical  tools  as  Chemical  Abstracts  and  Biological 
Abstracts  had  only  very  limited  distribution 
in  Latin  America  Itefore  the  war  it  was 
impossible  for  scientists  in  many,  parts  of 
South  America  to  learn  what  was  available 
in  the  world’s  literature  that  would  help 
them  with  their  cooperative  projects. 

These  difliculties  were  matters  of  concern 
to  all  who  were  interested  in  technical 
cooperation  lietween  North  and  South 
America  since  they  reduced  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  critically  important  programs. 
After  considerable  study  a  means  for 
meeting  these  needs  was  developed  jointly 
by  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Library. 

In  the  development  of  this  program  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  not  only 
provided  some  $20,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  service  from  1943  through  1946  but, 
chiefly  through  the  work  of  Mr.  William 
V’ogt,  aided  in  designing  the  program  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  scientists  under 
Latin  American  conditions.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  channels  for  informing  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  about  the  availability  of  this 
service. 

The  National  Research  Council  accepted 
responsibility  for  operating  the  program. 
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A  CAUSA  de  U  fuern  tctual.  it  ha 
mtcnsihcado  para  cl  hombre  cicnli* 
hco  dc  las  Americas,  cl  problrnu  dc 
consc^ir  las  matcrialcs  lll(!l^(M‘lt^t>lcs 
para  sus  tnvcsligacionrs  El  iransporic 
dc  cstos  matcnalcs  ha  llcgado  a  scr 
sumamente  costoso  cuando  no  del  lodo 
tmposiblc. 

Con  H  fin  dc  revtlvcr  tsU  dihculud 
hasta  cicrto  punto.  cl  ".National  RfS^arch 
Count il”  (Consejo  National  dr  Invest!* 
facioncs).  junto  ron  la  biMiotfca  del 
Departamento  dc  Agricultura  dc  los 
Estados  Unidos  y  otras  cntidadcs  <)uc 
sc  mtcresan  cn  las  utras  rcpuMicas  amch- 
canas.  ha  iniciado  un  scrvKM*  jara  qu* 
rualquicr  hombre  cicntihco  n  in'^titmidn 
docta  o  cicntthca  cn  la  America  latina. 
pueda  rccihir  sin  tfaslu  nmjpjno.  repro* 
duccioncs  uitn|»raficas  o  sobre  mufofUm 
(pcllcula  cn  minutura).  dc  los  matcriaks 
que  ncccsitc  cn  su  trabajo  Las  repro- 
duccioncs  sobre  (iclicula  cn  miniatura 
pueden  IcciMT  iiiediaiilr  cualquirr  ajaraiu 
que  hacc  proycccinncs  contra  la  fiarcd.  o 
mcdianic  maquinas  cs()ccialcs  para  pmy- 
cctar  mu  ro film 

Ademas  dc  articubs  cn  pcriodicos 
cxtraclos  dc  librus.  la  National  Research 
Council  tendra  el  mayor  a^rado  en  pre]>a- 
rar  labliofraftas,  Inrali/ar  matenalc)  jis* 
poniblet  en  nianto  a  cualquicr  tema 
cicntifico,  o  atender  a  las  vdicitudes 
traspAsadaa  a  csta  Fntidad  por  cual* 
qtticra  persona  o  institucion  cientihca  que 
las  haya  rccihido  dircctamente  Si  ae 
desea  reciUr  materules  por  avion,  estt 
Consejo  ruega  enviar  con  la  tolictiud. 
un  giro  postd  intemacional  por  cl  tm* 
poMc  del  correo  acreo;  dc  oira  mancra. 


loa  matcrialcs  sc  mandarin  por  correo 
ordinario,  sin  gasto  alguno. 

Para  asegurar  rl  mejor  scrvicio  posibic. 
sc  ncccsita  dctatlar  en  tudi»s  los  pedulos, 
hasta  donde  sea  fuctiUc.  los  datos 
aiguientes : 

En  cl  caso  dc  un  libro: 

Apellido  y  nombre  dc  pila  (n  imcialcsj 
del  autor 

Titulo  cjcacto  del  libro 
Nombre  de  la  eiilidad  editora 
Fcclu  dc  la  publicaciun 
Si  hay  nvts  de  una  cdkion,  cual  dc 
cllas  sc  prcfierc 

Las  paginas  cn  que  deben  empezar 
y  terminar  los  cxtractos 
En  el  caso  de  una  pubiKacion  (>eri6dKa 
Apellido  y  nombre  de  pila  (o  mtci* 
ales)  del  autor 

Titulo  cxacto  de  la  puhlicanon  y  del 
articulo 

Nombre  dc  la  entidad  rdito^a 
Fecha  de  la  publicacion 
Numero  del  vnlumen  y  dc  la  edicidn 
Las  paginas  en  que  se  deben  em(«far 
y  terminar  los  cxtractos 
Este  Consejo  ptesta  cl  scrvicio  arnba 
merKtonado  sin  condicion  cn  cuanto  a 
las  biblioiccas  c  instituciones,  pero  rchri* 
^dote  a  las  persorus,  lo  ofrcce  a  condi* 
cion  dc  que  depositen  Ins  matcnalcs 
cuando  consisien  en  mas  de  50  paginas. 
en  una  biblioteca  o  institucion.  una  vet 
ut  dtchos  materiales  hayan  servido  los 
net  que  motivaron  la  s^icitud.  Tam¬ 
ili^.  sc  limitan  los  pedidos  dc  individuales 
a  $0  paginas  cada  mcs.  Si  sc  necctitm 
mas,  se  puede  pedir  un  arrcglo  especial, 
aachhiendo  al  Consejo. 


Its  various  committees,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  William  Kennerson,  made  the 
program  an  effective  link  between  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  and  Latin  American  scient¬ 
ists.  In  addition,  the  National  Research 
Council  paid  all  bills  and  kept  the  neces¬ 
sary  records  and  provided  all  the  adminis¬ 
trative  .sciA’ices  required  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  project. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Library 
provided  direct  supervision  of  the  bibli¬ 
ographical  staff  and  performed  the  copying 
services.  Because  the  bookkeeping  was 
done  by  the  National  Research  Council  it 
was  po.ssible  for  the  Department  Library 
to  supply  photographic  services  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  is  normally  charged. 
Miss  Eleanore  E.  F.  Dunnigan,  formerly 
with  the  Pan  American  Union,  served  as 
bibliographer  on  the  project  for  almost  its 
entire  duration. 


Under  this  program  microfilm  copies 
and  original  publications  were  made  freely 
available  to  individual  scientists  and 
research  institutions  throughout  Latin 
America.  This  service  was  provided  free 
of  charge  except  where  air-mail  delivery 
was  requested,  in  which  case  the  recipient 
paid  the  postage,  usually  by  sending  inter¬ 
national  postal  coupons. 

The  original  agreement  was  designed 
to  provide  as  much  reference  material  as 
possible  to  individual  scholars  rather 
than  long  runs  of  journals  to  a  few  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  therefore  a  general  limitation 
of  50  pages  per  person  per  month  was 
made.  In  special  cases  larger  amounts 
of  material  were  made  available  with  the 
specification  that  when  the  film  was  no 
longer  needed  by  the  individual  research 
project  it  would  be  sent  to  an  educational 
or  scientific  institution  for  continued  use. 
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During  the  three  years  of  operation  of 
tlie  program  it  provided  biltliographieai 
and  reference  service  on  more  than  20,000 
inquiries,  as  well  as  25,545  articles  in  cither 
microfilm  or  original  copies.  Some  444,- 
370  pages  of  microfilm  were  supplied  on 
13,637  requests  and  11,908  free  or  inex¬ 
pensive  pamphlets  were  sent  out.  The 
total  ntimber  of  individuals  served  in  one 
way  or  another  was  almost  2,000. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Brazil, 
special  clearing  houses  were  established  in 
order  to  provide  more  adequate  service  to 
the  scientists  in  that  country.  The  growth 
of  the  service  was  indicated  by  a  report 
from  the  Scrviqo  de  Divulga^ao  Biblio- 
grafica  of  Brazil  that  in  the  period  from 
January  through  August  1946  it  received 
1209  articles  on  film  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  feet  of  film  or  34,403  pages, 
as  compared  with  363  articles  or  14,604 
pages  in  a  comjjarable  period  in  1943. 
The  distribution  of  the  film  in  Brazil 
covered  each  of  the  states  which  has  scien¬ 
tific  and  industrial  research  institutions, 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  receiving  943  items 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  1946. 

Even  though  the  program  was  not  publi¬ 
cized  very  widely  it  showed  steady  growth 
and  received  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  both  in  Latin  America  and  on  the 
part  of  American  scientists  who  were  coop¬ 
erating  with  Latin  American  scientists  and 


had  no  other  means  for  sending  specific 
literature  on  the  respective  projects  to  their 
Latin  .American  colleagues. 

The  grant  from  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  .Affairs  expired  in  December 
1946  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  notifica¬ 
tions  of  discontinuance  of  the  project  to 
our  Latin  .American  colleagues.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  State  Department  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  in  Latin  .America,  and  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Latin  .American  scientists 
and  scientific  societies  as  well,  has  resulted 
in  a  grant  to  the  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture  Library  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  .Scientific  and  Cailtural  Co¬ 
operation  for  continuing  the  program  at 
least  until  June  1947. 

When  conditions  of  international  ex¬ 
change  return  to  normal  it  will  probably 
no  longer  be  nece.ssary  to  provide  such  free 
service.  However,  it  has  served  an  im¬ 
portant  purpose  in  aiding  cooperative  re¬ 
search  and  development  work  and  it  has 
shown  many  hundreds  of  Latin  American 
scientists  how  they  can  get  scientific  and 
technical  material  which  they  need,  in 
usable  form,  at  low  cost.  There  appears 
to  be  little  question  that  this  service  will 
expand  and  grow  in  usefulness  and  will 
help  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  respect  between 
the  I.atin  .American  republics  and  the 
United  States. 


Photugruph  by  Ancelina  Martfnea 

AGRICULTURAL  PANORAMA 
General  view  of  the  Institute's  vast  acreage. 

The  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agriculture 

K.XTHLEEN  WALKER 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

On  the  political  front,  any  progress  in 
international  cooperation  is  automatically 
accompanied  by  a  blast  of  publicity  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  huckster.  Yet  some 
of  the  practical  achievements  among 
nations  in  other  fields  are  often  overlooked 
or  ignored.  One  experiment  in  scientific 
collalK)ration  in  this  hemisphere  which  is 
already  under  way  but  which  has  received 
\ery  little  fanfare  is  the  Inter- American 
Institute  for  Agricultural  Sciences  at 
Turrialba,  Cbsta  Rica. 


This  joint  project  was  set  up  within  the 
Iramework  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  agricultural  scientists 
from  all  over  the  hemisphere.  Although 
investigation  and  research  are  its  primary 
activities,  education  and  dissemination  of 
results  are  its  chief  goals.  Ever  since  its 
birth  as  an  idea  in  the  thirties,  followed  by 
its  first  financial  grant  in  October  1941, 
the  Institute  has  been  quietly  expanding 
its  activities.  It  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  reaching  full  stature,  and  it  has 
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HARVESTING  ADLAY  AT  TURRIALBA 

A  variety  of  Job’s-tcars  raised  as  a  food  crop  in 
the  Far  East,  now  under  exjjerimental  cultivation 
by  the  Institute. 

suffered  acute  ^rowins  pains  more  than 
once.  But  now  it  is  passing  its  formative 
stage  and  getting  ready  to  emliark  on 
new  activities. 

The  institute  lies  on  a  2,000-foot-high 
Itench  in  the  typically  tropical  valley  of  the 
Reventazon  River  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  Yet 
within  two  hours  by  car  or  train  from 
Turrialba,  the  region  offers  an  almost 
complete  cross-section  of  tropical  American 
agricultural  conditions.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
laid  the  cornerstone  in  1943,  there  w'ere 
only  two  buildings,  a  combination  office 


and  storage  house  and  a  guest  house.  Since 
then,  almost  fifty  others — a  Spanish- 
colonial  central  building,  staff  residences, 
guest  cottages,  offices,  seed  houses,  a 
carpenter  and  machine  shop,  warehouses, 
barns — ha\e  mushroomed  o\er  the  widely 
landscaped  grounds.  In  this  rich  coffee- 
and  sugar-growing  region  some  400  acres 
of  coffee  and  500  acres  of  sugar  thrive. 
Fields  of  potatoes  and  cinchona,  requiring 
higher  elevations,  climb  the  slopes  of 
lofty  Irazu  V’olcano.  The  Institute  also 
maintains  a  rulilx^r  sulistation  on  the  shores 
of  Gatun  Lake  in  Panama  to  build  the 
basis  for  a  permanent  self-sustaining  ruljljer 
industry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  a  view  to  helping  member  coun¬ 
tries  work  out  a  better  balanced  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  the  Institute’s  main  lines  of 
work  deal  with  plants,  animals,  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering,  and  people. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  American  agriculture  de¬ 
pends  on  solving  the  problems  of  lowland 
areas  with  heavy  rainfall.  Thus  the  Insti¬ 
tute's  experimental  program  of  testing, 
selection,  and  breeding  of  plants  has  a 
double  purpose:  to  develop  healthy,  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  strains  of  plants  already 
grown  in  the  tropics;  and  to  introduce 
new  or  little-known,  easy-to-raise,  nutri¬ 
tious  food  crops  adapted  to  tropical  condi¬ 
tions. 

Tomatoes,  for  example,  have  always 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  crops  to 
raise  in  these  warm,  rainy  climates. 
United  States  varieties,  poorly  adapted  to 
the  soils  and  weather  and  vulnerable  to 
disease  and  insect  pests,  have  proved  a 
failure.  So  the  Institute  is  busy  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  tomato  for  the  American  trop¬ 
ics.  The  root-worm,  worst  enemy  of  the 
corn-grower  in  the  tropics,  offers  another 
challenge  to  the  scientists  at  Turrialba. 
Trying  to  find  ways  of  escaping  devastat¬ 
ing  insect  injury  to  the  young  plants,  they 
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are  now  working  with  two  open-pollinated 
varieties  of  corn  to  develop  immunity  in  a 
hybrid  type.  The  results  of  the  research 
are  also  expected  to  prove  vah  able  to 
southern  sections  of  the  United  States, 
where  root-worm  problems  appear. 

In  the  same  way  the  Institute’s  work  with 
tropical  grapes  is  showing  great  promise 
and  may  make  grapes  for  the  table  and 
wine  production  for  home  markets  feasible 
in  almost  every  country  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  Additional  experiments  in  the  timing 
and  rotation  of  crops  have  been  carried  on 
with  soybeans,  peanuts,  cowpeas,  beans, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Progressive  planting 
of  these  food  crops  and  extensiv'e  year- 
round  field  trials  help  to  determine  their 
value  to  the  grower. 

During  the  war,  the  Institute  gained 
experience  in  large-scale  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  by  helping  to  feed  the  armed 
forces  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone.  An¬ 
other  more  dramatic  wartime  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  planting  of  100,000  cinchona 
seedlings  grown  from  part  of  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  seeds  flown  out  of  the  Philippines  just 
before  the  fall  of  Bataan.  Today  plans 
are  under  way  at  the  Institute  to  establish 
a  plant  introduction  garden,  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  service  to  member  countries 
in  both  temperate  and  tropical  zones. 
Containing  a  collection  of  varieties  of  a 
given  plant,  it  will  be  a  sort  of  germ  plasm 
bank  on  which  agricultural  institutions  in 
member  countries  can  draw. 

In  the  field  of  animal  husbandry,  the 
Institute’s  swine,  poultry,  dairy,  and  beef 
projects  are  concentrating  on  elimination 
and  control  of  diseases  and  parasites;  im¬ 
provement  of  nutrition  through  better 
pastures  and  supplementary  feeds;  and 
breeding  to  produce  animals  resistant  to 
tropical  conditions.  The  control  of  ticks 
and  the  larvae  of  the  torsalo  fly,  which 
burrow  under  the  skin  of  cattle,  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  in  the  campaign.  Another  of  the 


most  interesting  projects  is  to  determine 
what  value,  if  any,  coffee  pulp  may  have 
as  an  animal  feed.  This  by-product  has 
always  been  a  problem  in  coffee-producing 
countries.  Its  use  as  a  fertilizer  has  never 
prov  ed  popular,  yet  dumping  is  dangerous 
as  an  open  invitation  to  the  house  fly.  If 
present  experiments  are  successful,  they 
will  provide  a  happy  solution  to  a  very 
knotty  problem. 

The  Institute's  agricultural  engineering 
division  is  striving  to  replace  the  machete 
and  oxcart,  primitive  tools  still  used  for 
farming  in  the  tropics,  with  modern 
pow'er  machinery.  Since  machinery  is 
expensive  and  must  be  adapted  to  local 
needs,  this  is  no  easy  task.  Moreover, 
topography  and  weather  conditions  are 
tremendous  liarriers  to  the  mechanization 
of  agriculture.  The  scientists  have  found 
that  health  and  living  conditions  must 


TURRIALBA  SCIENTIST  SPRAYS  CATTLE 
One  phase  of  the  f)est  control  program. 
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first  l)C  improved  to  create  the  desire  and 
aliility  to  use  advanced  methods  and  spur 
production  eiiiciency.  But  this  becomes  a 
vicious  circle,  for  modern  methods  are 
necessary  to  improve  health  and  living 
conditions. 

The  engineering  field  is  a  new  and  large 
one  in  Latin  American  agriculture.  It 
includes  housing,  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
rural  electrification  for  light,  heat,  cooling, 
and  power.  It  emliraces  the  uses  of 
tractor,  horse,  and  electric  and  water 
power  on  the  farm.  It  calls  for  knowledge 
of  latest  farm  machinery  design,  its  opera¬ 
tion,  care,  and  repair. 

Under  an  economics  and  rural  welfare 
program,  the  Institute  is  conducting  a 
nutrition  study  of  the  Turrialba  region,  an 
economic  study  of  coffee  production,  and  a 
disease-control  project  for  this  crop.  In¬ 
stitute  scientists  are  also  focusing  their 
attention  on  intercropping  rublier  with 
corn  or  yuca  to  use  all  the  land  and  offset 
the  costs  of  raising  rublier. 

Cxxiperation  in  taking  the  1950  agricul- 


GIANT  TROPICAL  GRAPES 

Developed  by  the  Institute  through  scientific 
testing,  selection,  and  breeding. 


tural  census  as  part  of  the  world  census  is 
also  contemplated. 

Still  another  facet  of  the  Institute’s  work 
is  education.  From  the  beginning  a 
graduate  school  was  planned  offering  fel¬ 
lowships  to  train  future  leaders  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  So  far  the  number  of  students  has 
been  limited  until  enough  research  projects 
were  operating.  This  year,  however,  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty-five  students  are 
expected.  They  fall  into  three  groups; 
1)  free-lance  students  who  want  to  learn 
some  new  technique  or  do  research  on  a 
given  crop;  2)  those  registered  for  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  elsewhere  who  come  to 
Turrialba  to  work  out  their  thesis  problem 
or  to  be  trained  as  vocational  teachers; 
and  3)  advanced  students  registered  for  a 
terminal  degree  leading  to  a  Master  of 
Agriculture  degree  which  the  school  will 
eventually  grant. 

The  policies  of  the  Institute  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  Administrative  Committee, 
which  meets  semi-annually  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  Board  of  Directors  identical  with 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  As  Director  of  the  Institute,  tall, 
able  Ralph  H.  Allee  heads  the  staff  at 
Turrialba.  The  program  is  financed  by 
the  member  American  republics  on  the 
basis  of  population,  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  acting  as  fiscal  agent. 

From  the  start  the  Institute  has  been  up 
against  terrific  odds.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
launched  during  the  war,  when  shortage  of 
materials  and  other  wartime  stringencies 
made  it  doubly  difficult  to  get  things 
rolling.  Building  plans,  drawn  up  before 
the  war,  had  to  be  almost  completely 
revised  to  make  use  of  noncritical  materials. 
Again,  many  of  the  first  plantings  refused 
to  grow  because  of  a  lack  of  phosphorus, 
calcium,  and  potassium  in  the  soil.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties,  natural  with  a  new 
organization,  were  another  headache. 

Then  there  was  the  human  element. 


RECEPTION  HALL  IN 
THE  INSTITUTE'S  MAIN 
BUILDING 


♦ 

STAFF  RESIDENCE  AT 
THE  INSTITUTE 

One  of  the  modern  homes  built 
for  the  scientists  at  Turrialba. 

Training  men  to  do  new,  unfamiliar,  and 
specialized  jobs  efficiently  has  been  tough. 
It  has  meant  molding  farm  laborers,  who 
formerly  knew  little  more  than  routine 
coffee  cultivation,  into  helpers  capable  of 


aiding  in  scientific  research.  But  patience, 
perseverance,  encouragement,  and  pres¬ 
sure  have  brought  out  the  workers’  latent 
capabilities  and  raised  their  standards  of 
efficiency. 
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The  Institute’s  potentialities  make  for  consideration,  is  further  proof  of  the  effec- 

a  bright  future.  A  growing  number  of  tiveness  of  its  work.  “The  thing  we  need 

visiting  scientists  are  making  use  of  its  most,”  says  Director  Alice,  “is  more 

facilities.  As  an  agricultural  clearing  participating  countries.  It  is  much  easier 

house  for  the  hemisphere,  it  keeps  in  close  to  estaiilish  closer  working  relations  with 

touch  with  local  agricultural  stations  in  a  country’  that  is  a  member.” 

member  countries,  and  is  now'  discussing  Knowing  that  the  farmer’s  work  is  never 
plans  for  cooperation  with  the  United  done,  the  scientists  at  Turrialba  continue 

Nations’  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza-  their  scientific  research  unperturbed  by 

tion  on  a  nutritional  project.  The  fact  the  obstacles.  They  are  content  in  having  ) 

that  various  private  organizations  in  made  a  beginning,  for  they  are  aware 

member  countries  are  turning  to  the  that  their  goal  cannot  be  accomplished  in 

Institute  for  special  projects,  now  under  a  day. 


TAPPING  RUBBER  AT  PANAMA 
SUBSTATION 
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Summer  Schools  in  the  Other 
American  Republics 

THEO  R.  CREVENNA 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


} 

Students  and  teachers  from  every  corner 
of  the  United  States  will  be  f^oing  south 
this  year  to  attend  one  of  the  many  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Latin  America  which  will 
offer  summer  courses.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  second  world 
war  travel  by  land,  sea  and  air  is  again 
unrestricted.  Latin  American  universi¬ 
ties  have  made  great  efforts  to  increase 
their  facilities  so  that  they  can  accommo¬ 
date  the  largest  study  body  in  their  history. 

The  possibilities  for  summer  study  in 
^  Latin  America  during  1947  are  varied 
and  attractive.  The  well-established  sum¬ 
mer  schools  for  foreign  students  of  the 
universities  of  Mexico  and  Habana  arc 
offering  their  customary  variety  of  stim¬ 
ulating  courses.  The  University  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  San  Miguel  de  Allcnde, 
Mexico,  extends  its  invitation  to  the  serious 
art  student  for  two  months  of  intense 
work.  .Anyone  interested  in  Central 
•American  economics,  history,  or  literature 
will  be  especially  attracted  by  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos  of 
I  Guatemala.  The  Inter- American  Sum¬ 
mer  University  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
is  prepared  to  help  the  prospective  Spanish 
teacher  increase  his  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  literature  and  to 
improve  his  conversational  fluency.  For 
those  who  do  not  like  to  venture  alone, 
an  all-expense  tour  to  Costa  Rica,  is 
being  arranged  from  Dallas,  Texas.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  profess  a  greater  interest  in 
South  .America  mav  choose  between  the 

I 


University  of  Colombia  or  the  University 
of  Chile. 

There  is  also  a  wide  choice  of  North 
American  universities  and  colleges  which 
will  hold  a  special  summer  session  in 
Latin  America.  Florida  Southern  Col¬ 
lege  has  announced  two  successive  terms 
in  .Antigua,  Guatemala,  located  about  25 
miles  from  the  capital.  The  Te.xas  State 
College  for  Women  will  again  hold  a 
session  at  Saltillo,  Mexico,  while  the 
University  of  Houston  will  have  an  inter¬ 
national  study  center  in  Mexico  City  and 
another  in  Guatemala.  Several  unusual 
opportunities  are  open  to  those  who  wish 
to  combine  study  and  travel.  From 
Northwestern  University  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  start  out  on  a  10,000  mile  air 
cruise  of  Latin  .America.  Spanish  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  given  on  the  airliner  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jo.se  Sanchez,  director  of  the  cruise, 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  Chicago.  Dr.  Nora  B. 
Thompson  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania, 
will  take  a  small  group  through  Central 
.America,  stopping  in  Guatemala  so  that 
the  members  may  participate  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos. 
Dr.  Graydon  DeLand  of  Denison  Univer¬ 
sity  will  conduct  a  small  group  of  girls  on 
a  thirty-seven  day  trip  through  Mexico. 

Students  often  ask  what  benefits  can  be 
derived  from  a  summer  session  in  Latin 
America.  Many  hesitate  at  first  upon 
hearing  that  in  some  cases  they  will  not  Ije 
able  to  transfer  credits  earned  there  to 
their  own  university.  And  yet,  with  the 
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exception  of  only  short  periods  of  economic 
or  political  disturbances,  an  increasing 
number  of  students  have  gone  to  South  and 
C’entral  America  for  the  summer. 

There  are  many  obvious  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  Latin  American  summer 
school.  Some  people  have  an  innate 
desire  to  travel  and  change  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  addition,  the  advantages 
of  close  association  with  persons  who 
speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese  as  their 
mother  tongue  are  apparent  to  teachers  of 
those  languages.  .Students  of  the  arts, 
history  and  literature  will  find  stimulating 
contacts  and  valuable  experiences  under 
the  guidance  of  Latin  .\merican  scholars. 
But  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  although 
the  most  intangible,  benefits  to  the  aver¬ 
age  student  are  his  personal  experiences, 
and  his  observ  ations  of  a  culture  different 
from  his  own.  Even  in  a  short  period  he 
will  gain  through  day-to-day  relationships 
some  understanding  of  the  life  patterns 
and  customs  of  the  country.  If  the  student 
has  a  sincere  desire  to  accept  any  varia¬ 
tions  from  his  own  way  of  life  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  vital  and  living  culture,  a  small 
but  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
fostering  international  cooperation  and 
peace. 

The  institutions  which  will  offer  summer 
schools  during  1947  may  conveniently  Ije 
divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  in¬ 
cludes  only  Latin  American  universities 
and  the  second  those  North  American 
institutions  which  will  hold  special  summer 
terms  in  Latin  .America. 

iMtin  American  universities 

Seven  institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
have  special  summer  sessions  in  1947. 
Credit  transfers  depend  in  each  case  on 
the  United  States  university.  The  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Mexico,  W'hich  as 
early  as  1921  established  the  first  summer 
school  primarily  intended  for  the  foreign 


student,  will  hold  its  term  from  July  1  to 
August  17  this  year.  Both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  are  accepted  and 
its  credits  are  recognized  throughout  the 
United  States.  Under  the  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Francisco  Villagran,'  for  many 
years  the  director  of  the  School,  a  compe¬ 
tent  teaching  staff  of  faculty  memljers  and 
guest  lecturers  has  been  assembled.  Among 
the  courses  included  in  the  summer  cur¬ 
riculum  are  elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  Spanish,  as  well  as  several  in 
Spanish  and  Spanish-.\merican  literature 
and  history  and  Mexican  art.  Students 
who  are  making  a  special  study  of  Mexico 
may  Ije  particularly  interested  in  the 
courses  in  history  of  Mexican  culture  and 
those  in  the  Nahua  and  Maya  languages. 
A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  relations  Ije- 
tween  Mexico  and  the  L^nited  States  will 
also  be  offered.  The  recent  strides  of 
Mexico  in  its  literacy  campaign  will  be 
stressed  in  two  other  classes.  For  the  first 
time  Dr.  Theodore  .Epstein  will  teach  a 
course  on  the  Latin  American  Drama  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  period  from  1900 
to  the  present.  Although  the  teaching 
language  generally  is  Spanish,  a  few  courses 
will  be  given  in  English.  Not  more  than 
1,300  students  will  Ije  admitted  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  is  advisable  to  register  by  mail 
as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year  the 
Lmiversity  of  Habana  is  offering  a  great 
variety  of  courses  lx*tween  July  7  and 
August  16.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
summer  school  in  1941,  facilities  available 
to  foreign  students  have  been  rapidly 
augmented  and  attendance  of  both  Cu¬ 
bans  and  foreigners  is  increasing.  The 
minimum  entrance  requirements  are  that 
the  student  Ite  at  least  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  hold  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent.  This  year  the  University 

‘  Dr.  Villagrdn  is  now  Mexican  Consul  General  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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has  two  new  dormitories  to  accommodate 
several  hundred  students  in  addition  to  the 
approved  private  homes  and  hotels.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  lx?en  made  for  several 
optional  field  trips  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  learn  something  about  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  island  republic.  Among  the 
courses  offered  will  lx::  Spanish  at  all 
levels;  literature,  history  and  art  with 
emphasis  on  Cuba  and  Latin  America; 
the  physical  sciences;  and  several  foreign 
languages,  including  German,  F’rench, 
and  Portuguese.  If  there  is  sufficient 
demand,  advanced  courses  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  agriculture,  physical  education, 
and  the  teaching  of  English  will  also  lx: 
given.  Some  classes  are  taught  in  English, 
others  in  Spanish,  and  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  for  students  to  arrange  for  the 
transfer  of  credits  earned  at  the  summer 
school.  Fifteen  scholarships  are  available 
to  United  States  students  which  exempt 
them  from  tuition  fees  of  the  University. 
The  Institute  of  International  Education 
(2  West  45th  Street)  in  New  York  ad¬ 
ministers  these  scholarships. 

.\  school  of  particular  importance  to  the 
student  of  fine  arts  is  the  Escuela  Univer- 
sitaria  de  Bellas  Artes,  located  in  San 
Miguel  de  Allende  in  the  state  of  Guana¬ 
juato,  Mexico.  The  school,  founded  in 
1937  by  the  Peruvian  painter  Felipe  Cossio 
del  Pomar  to  further  indigenous  American 
art  and  to  bring  together  students  and 
teachers  from  all  the  American  republics, 
occupies  the  old  convent  of  Las  Monjas. 
The  building  was  remodeled  in  1938 
to  include  modern  studio  facilities,  a 
complete  ceramics  department,  a  fresco 
workshop,  a  dining  hall  and  lecture  rooms. 
Many  outstanding  Mexican  and  American 
artists  have  taught  there.  The  summer 
session  will  last  from  July  1  to  Septemljer 
1.  Lectures  are  given  in  both  English 
and  Spanish  and  students  are  expected 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  both  lan¬ 


guages.  Among  the  courses  offered  will  lx: 
figure  and  landscape  painting,  sculpture, 
woodcarving,  weaving  and  block  printing, 
Mexican  history  and  culture,  as  well 
as  special  instruction  in  Spanish  and 
English. 

The  L’niversity  of  San  Carlos  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  which  last  year  held  its  summer  ses¬ 
sion  in  cooperation  with  Florida  Southern 
College,  presents  a  revised  and  improxed 
program  this  year.  These  two  sessions, 
howex  er,  are  not  the  first  to  fie  offered  by 
the  institution.  In  1930  the  University 
had  its  first  summer  term  xvhich,  lx:cause 
of  numerous  difficulties,  could  not  lx:  con¬ 
tinued  in  succeeding  years.  During  1947 
a  special  group  of  courses  is  being  offered 
to  students  who  do  not  haxe  an  adequate 
knoxvledge  of  Spanish  and  xvho  xvish  to 
lx:come  proficient  in  the  language.  For 
advanced  students  many  more  courses  will 
lie  given,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
Spanish-American  and  Central  .American 
literature.  Central  American  economics 
and  trade,  and  the  methodology  of  teach¬ 
ing  Spanish.  Of  special  interest  to  anthro¬ 
pologists  are  the  courses  in  Mayan  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  Maya-Quiche  language. 
The  term  begins  July  3  and  ends  August 
14.  Among  the  guest  lecturers  xvill  lx: 
such  xvell-known  scholars  as  Pedro  Bosch 
Gimpera  of  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  and  .Arturo  Torres-Rioseco  of  the 
University  of  California.  A  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  Syracuse  Unixersityand  another 
from  the  University  of  Houston  will  attend 
the  summer  school  as  part  of  their  study 
tour. 

The  only  Latin  American  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  which  all  instruction  is 
given  in  English  is  Mexico  City  College. 
Without  having  to  master  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  first,  the  North  American  student  is 
offered  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  under¬ 
standing  of  Latin  American  culture,  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  The  College  has  a 
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Strong  Spanish  Department  staffed  with 
competent  instructors.  In  addition  to 
Spanish  at  all  levels,  it  offers  courses  in 
Spanish  and  Spanish-.\merican  literature, 
IxJtany,  economics,  education,  English, 
fine  arts,  geography,  geology,  history, 
music  and  the  social  sciences.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  institution  is 
now  accepting  graduate  students  who  are 
working  toward  their  Master's  or  Doctor’s 
degree.  Two  distinct  summer  sessions 
will  l)e  held  during  1947,  the  first  from 
June  23  to  .August  1  and  the  second  from 
.August  4  to  Septemlx'r  12.  The  summer 
sessions  are  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
universities  of  Xotre  Dame  and  .Arizona, 
the  Catholic  University  of  .America, 
George  Peabody  College,  and  Mississippi 
Southern  College.  Credits  for  the  work 
taken  may  lie  received  directly  through 
Mexico  City  College  or  through  the  coop¬ 
erating  institutions. 

The  Inter-.American  Summer  Univer¬ 
sity  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  will  hold  its 
fourth  term  from  July  26  to  .August  23. 
Founded  in  1941,  it  was  forced  to  suspiend 
activities  for  three  years  during  the  war. 
Students  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
all-expense  tour  to  Costa  Rica  will  as¬ 
semble  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  July  14. 
Several  side  trips  have  lieen  arranged  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  liefore  the  group 
reaches  Costa  Rica.  There  will  Ix^  classes 
in  intermediate  and  advanced  Spanish 
conversation  and  composition,  interme¬ 
diate  and  advanced  Spanish  grammar,  and 
a  survey  course  of  Central  American 
literature.  Spanish  for  tjeginners  will  l)e 
taught  only  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

In  1946  the  National  University  of 
Colombia  initiated  its  first  summer  session 
for  foreign  students.  Several  outstanding 
guest  lecturers  were  invited,  including 
Luis  .Alljerto  Sanchez,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  .Arthur  Whit¬ 
aker  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  Harper  Goodspieed  of  the  University 
of  California.  During  the  summer  of 
1947  the  University  will  repeat  the 
special  session.  .A  group  of  students  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Jose  Sanchez  of  North¬ 
western  University  will  stop  in  Bogota 
for  a  month  to  attend  the  summer  session 
in  the  course  of  their  10,000-mile  trip 
through  Latin  America.  .Among  the 
courses  given  will  Ije  Spanish,  literature, 
history,  economics,  colonial  art  and  arch¬ 
itecture,  modern  art,  and  comparative 
culture. 

United  States  universities  and  colleges  in  Latin 
America 

Fewer  universities  and  colleges  will  hold 
summer  sessions  in  Latin  America  this 
year  than  in  past  seasons.  The  general 
inflationary  trend  as  well  as  other  economic 
circumstances  have  forced  several  institu¬ 
tions  to  discontinue  or  postpone  their 
summer  programs.  For  the  first  time  in 
four  years  the  cooperative  field  school  of 
the  universities  of  Texas,  Michigan  and 
California  will  not  Ije  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico. 

After  cooperating  successfully  with  the 
University  of  San  Carlos  last  summer, 
Florida  Southern  College  will  offer  two 
independent  sessions  this  year  in  Antigua, 
Guatemala.  The  terms  run  from  June 
9  to  July  13,  and  from  July  13  to  August 
17.  In  addition  to  a  special  stop-over  in 
A’^ucatan  for  a  visit  to  the  famous  ruins 
of  Chichen-Itza,  there  will  also  Ije  two 
extended  field  trips  in  Guatemala.  The 
University  of  Houston  will  conduct  two 
international  study  centers;  one  in  Mexico 
City  from  June  3  to  July  8,  and  the 
second  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  San  Carlos  of  Guatemala  from  July  21 
to  .August  20.  All  courses  will  lie  taught 
in  English  and  carry  three  semester  hours 
credit. 

Texas  State  College  for  Women  has 
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completed  plans  for  its  seventh  summer 
session  in  Saltillo,  Mexico  (July  17  to 
Ausrust  27).  It  has  been  developed  espe¬ 
cially  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  Spanish  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  Mexican  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Of  particular  importance  are  the 
small  classes  in  conversational  Spanish; 
lectures  on  art,  music,  literature  and 
civilization  of  Mexico;  and  classes  in 
Mexican  songs,  dances  and  games,  many 
of  them  given  in  Spanish  by  Mexican 
specialists.  Friendly  and  close  relations 
between  members  of  the  summer  school 
and  the  people  of  Saltillo  have  become  a 
tradition  and  frequently  students  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  social  life  of  the  townspeople. 
A  special  opportunity  is  offered  to  teachers 
of  English  who  instruct  Spanish-speaking 
pupils  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
entire  summer  term  an  English  Center 
functions  in  Saltillo  with  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
students  have  an  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching.  Three  or  four  hundred  residents 
of  Saltillo  regularly  are  enrolled  in  the 
Center. 

A  Spanish  Language  Seminar  for  United 


States  teachers,  known  for  the  past  three 
years  as  the  Spanish  Language  Institute, 
will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  from  July  1  to 
August  15.  It  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
State  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Public  Education.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Seminar  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  teachers  of  Spanish  within  the  age 
group  of  twenty-two  to  forty  years.  Pref¬ 
erence  will  be  given  to  those  w'ho  have  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  of  college 
credit  in  Spanish  and  who  have  taught 
from  two  to  ten  years.  Four  courses  will 
be  given  during  the  six  week  term:  Mexi¬ 
can  music  and  literature;  conversation 
on  everyday  life;  Mexican  civilization; 
and  grammar  and  composition.  The 
Office  of  Education  offers  a  grant  of  $100 
to  every  teacher  who  completes  his  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  satisfactory  grade. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  United  States- 
sponsored  summer  schools,  of  course, 
credits  can  be  transferred. 

Note:  Complete  information  on  any  summer  school  in 
Latin  America  is  available  upon  request  from  the 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American 
Union. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — VIII 

High  School  Students  of  the  Hemisphere  Get  Acquainted 

MARY  G.  REYNOLDS 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


On  the  afternoon  of  March  1 3,  300  eager 
young  District  of  Columbia  high  school 
students  gathered  in  the  Pan  American 
Union’s  great  white  Hall  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  to  listen  to  a  round  table  discussion 
by  students  of  their  own  age  from  all  over 
the  Hemisphere  on  what  secondary  school 
students  can  do  to  help  increase  friendship 
and  understanding  among  the  Americas. 

The  Latin  American  and  Canadian 
students  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  brought  to  this  country  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council  of  New  York  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  They  arrived 
in  New  York  on  January  25  and  spent 
six  weeks  visiting  in  students’  homes  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  gaining  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  life  of  high  school 
lx)ys  and  girls  in  the  United  States.  The 
students  were  selected  by  national  scholar¬ 
ship  committees  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cultural  attaches  of  the  United  States 
embassies  and  the  Ministries  of  Education 
in  their  respective  countries.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  and  Pan  American  Grace 
Airways  provided  free  transportation  for 
one  student  from  each  Latin  American 
countty\ 

The  visitors’  stay  in  New  York  was 
climaxed  by  the  Herald  Tribune's  Forum 
for  High  Schools  on  The  Americas  in  the 
World  lYe  Want,  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  March  8.  At  the  Forum  they 
heard  talks  by  many  leaders  in  hemispheric 
and  world  affairs,  most  of  whom  stressed 
the  key  role  that  young  people  are  being 
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called  upon  to  play  at  the  present  crucial  ) 
stage  in  world  history.  Spruille  Braden, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
Latin  American  Affairs,  told  them  and 
the  hundreds  of  United  States  students 
attending  the  Forum,  “Yours  a  few  years 
hence  will  be  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  make  this  earth  a  place  where  men  may 
hope  to  live  with  reasonable  security, 
opportunity,  and  happiness.”  Ellis  Arnall, 
former  Governor  of  Georgia,  told  them 
that  the  world  needs  the  enthusiasm,  the 
idealism,  and  the  courage  of  young  people. 
“Every  time  the  world  becomes  involved 
in  war  by  our  cynicism  and  our  over-  ^ 
wisdom,”  he  said,  “we  call  on  the  young 
people  to  save  it  for  us.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  call  on  the  young  people  to  help 
us  chart  a  way  toward  peace.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Forum,  the  stu¬ 
dent  delegates  themselves,  brimful  of  ideas 
and  theories  after  their  six  exciting  weeks 
in  the  United  States,  took  the  floor  to  dis-  | 
cuss  their  reactions  to  the  people  and  the 
customs  of  this  country.  j 

The  consensus  on  United  States  high  « 
schools  was  that  they  give  more  practical 
training  for  jobs  than  Latin  American  high 
schools  but  less  general  culture.  The  stu¬ 
dents  decided  that  both  should  try  to  find 
a  middle  way.  “If  we  are  all  going  to 
grow  and  improve  our  educational  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Luis  Perez  of  Mexico,  “per¬ 
haps  we  can  each  learn  something  from  the 
other.”  Pablo  Fernandez  of  Uruguay  had 
an  interesting  comment  on  this  subject. 
“Now  that  the  United  States  has  exploited 
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all  its  natural  resources,”  he  said,  “you 
could  afford  more  of  the  kind  of  education 
that  trains  the  abstract  intelligence  of  the 
individual.  On  the  other  hand  most  of  our 
Latin  American  countries  still  have  much 
to  do  in  exploiting  natural  resources.  So 
vve  must  have  more  vocational  schools  that 
develop  the  practical  intelligence  of  the 
individual.” 

The  Latin  American  students  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  array  of  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  in  United  States  schools.  “Such 
activities  help  students  to  prepare  for  the 
future,”  said  Susana  Donoso,  a  pretty 
17-year-old  from  Ecuador.  “Getting  to¬ 
gether  and  having  social  life  and  discus¬ 
sions  help  you  to  understand  each  other 
much  more  than  you  can  if  you  just  keep 
your  nose  right  in  your  book.”  Some  of  the 
students,  however,  think  we  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  school  life. 
“Why  don’t  you  take  just  a  little  time  away 
from  sports  in  your  schools,”  asked  Luis 


Siri  of  Argentina,  “and  put  it  into  learning 
more  about  this  Hemisphere?  I  suggest 
that  your  high  schools  adopt  three  basic 
and  compulsory  subjects — the  geography 
of  the  Americas,  the  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
language.” 

Luis  Perez  found  another  fault  in  United 
States  high  schools:  “Students  here  do 
not  recognize  the  teacher’s  superiority  in 
knowledge,  experience,  and  age.  I  believe 
there  is  too  much  freedom  in  schools  here, 
and  it  sometimes  is  real  lack  of  discipline.” 
Susana  Donoso,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  students  and  teachers  here  are  closer 
to  one  another — -“more  like  friends” — 
than  in  Latin  America. 

The  students  went  on  to  exchange  ideas 
on  dates,  political  parties,  family  relations, 
and  racial  prejudice,  and  concluded  by 
evaluating  the  results  of  their  visit.  Juan 
Neri  summarized  their  ideas  on  this  last 
subject  when  he  said,  “The  visit  has  done 
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THE  STUDENTS  TALK  IT  OVER 

Young  people  from  all  the  Americas  gather  at  the  Pan  American  Union  to  discuss  their  role  in  building 

Inter- American  friendship. 
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ON  THE  AIR 

The  first  fwrtion  of  the  high  school  students'  discussion  was  broadcast  over  a  Washington  station  and  later 
rebroadcast  to  Latin  America.  Left  to  right  are  Helen  Grogan  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Luis  Ramiro 
Beltran  .Salmon  of  Bolivia;  Susana  Donoso  of  Ecuador;  Dr.  William  Manger,  Counselor  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  and  Juan  Antonio  Rodriguez  Nery  of  Uruguay. 


much  to  mature  and  transform  our  way  of 
thinking.  VVe  are  now  more  human  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  we  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  all  America  that  we  never  had 
before.” 

The  round  table  discussion  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  held  the  day  before  the 
students  boarded  planes  for  home,  gave 
them  another  opportunity  to  exchange 
opinions  and  to  share  their  ideas  with  an 
audience  of  United  States  high  school 
students.  Dr.  William  Manger,  Counselor 
of  the  Union,  opened  the  discussion  by 
telling  them  and  the  students  in  the 
audience  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  Inter- .American  System  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  interest  or  the  lack  of 
interest  that  they  show  in  the  international 
relations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
asked  the  visitors  for  their  ideas  on  how 
young  people  can  help  to  promote  a  greater 
spirit  of  friendship  among  our  countries. 

Several  of  the  students  spoke  of  the  need 


for  a  more  determined  effort  to  overcome 
the  language  barrier.  Susana  Donoso 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  language 
in  the  process  of  learning  alxiut  each 
other's  culture  and  in  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  Beatrice  Lopez  of  Uruguay,  Edwin 
Beitzell  of  Washington,  and  Richard  de 
Lima  of  New  York  all  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Spanish  learned  in 
United  States  schools  is  too  theoretical  and 
falls  short  of  serving  as  a  practical  tool. 
“Students  in  the  United  States,”  said 
Edwin,  “must  learn  Spanish  not  as  just 
another  subject  but  as  an  instrument  to  be 
used  throughout  their  lives  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  views  of  our 
neighbors  by  talking  with  them  and  by 
reading  their  books  and  periodicals.” 

Another  point  on  which  the  students 
felt  strongly  was  the  need  for  more  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Hemisphere.  “We  must  get  people  to 
know  people”  said  Rafael  Moreno  of 
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Colombia.  Carlos  Montoya  of  Chile 
stressed  the  increased  understanding  and 
trust  that  the  students’  stay  in  the  United 
States  had  brought.  “VVe  want  to  tell 
you  now  that  we  trust  you,”  he  said, 
“liecause  we  have  come  to  know  you,  and 
we  want  to  Ijelieve  with  all  our  hearts 
that  you  trust  us  too.”  Helen  Grogan 
of  Washington  suggested  that  one  means 
of  bringing  about  more  contacts  iietween 
students  would  lie  an  international  de¬ 
bating  society  on  a  secondary  school  level. 
Most  debates  would  lie  carried  on  by  mail, 
but  there  could  lx;  occasional  “live” 
meetings.  The  Pan  American  Union 
would  lie  used  as  a  center  to  select  topics 
of  international  interest  and  judges. 

.Ml  the  students  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
liest  means  of  continuing  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  growth  of  understanding 
and  friendship  among  high  school  students 
begun  by  this  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  the  formation  of  an  inter-.^merican 
federation  of  high  school  students.  “There 
should  lie  more  such  meetings  of  students,” 
said  Juan  Neri.  “VVe  have  the  same  ideals; 
we  should  work  together.” 

Before  they  left  W’ashington  the  students 
held  a  meeting  and  drew  up  plans  for 
such  a  federation.  They  decided  that  its 
main  body  would  lx;  a  congress  attended 
by  representatives  of  national  high  school 
student  federations  in  each  country  and 
held  once  a  year  in  some  American  re¬ 
public.  In  addition,  the  federation  will 
maintain  a  Central  Office  of  Information 
and  Communications,  which  will  lie 
located  first  in  Santiago,  Chile.  This 
Office  will  receive  monthly  reports  from 


each  memlier  federation  on  cultural  de¬ 
velopments  in  its  particular  country,  and 
will  circulate  the  reports  among  all  the 
other  memlier  federations.  The  dele¬ 
gates  agreed  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  organizing  national  federations  in  their 
own  countries. 

This  inter-.American  federation  of  stu¬ 
dents,  once  formed,  should  lie  a  valuable 
organization  in  itself  and  (if  the  student’s 
hopes  are  realized)  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  world  federation  of  students.  Closer 
acquaintance  and  more  sharing  of  thoughts 
and  experiences  among  idealistic  young 
people  everywhere  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hopes  of  our  confused  world. 

Kenneth  Nichoson,  a  15-year-old  high 
school  student  from  Long  Island,  who 
spoke  at  the  Forum  in  New  York,  ex¬ 
pressed  very  well  what  must  have  lieen 
in  the  back  of  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
helped  to  bring  the  students  together  and 
of  the  students  themselves  when  they 
organized  the  federation:  “Everyone  agrees 
that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  something 
big — so  new  and  so  big  that  most  people 
cannot  picture  it.  It  will  lie  either  the 
most  wonderful  era  that  mankind  has  ever 
known  or  it  will  be  atomic  destruction. 
Never  liefore  has  it  lieen  so  glorious  and 
at  the  same  time  so  awful  to  lie  young. 
If  there  is  to  lie  a  united  world,  it  will 
be  organized  either  by  a  democratic 
brotherhood  of  mankind  or  by  brute 
force.  It  is  to  achieve  this  first  ideal, 
a  world  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  lieauty, 
happiness,  and  the  lietterment  of  man, 
that  we,  the  youth  of  the  .\mericas,  must 
pledge  ourselves.” 
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Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Cuba 

Activities  of  the  delegate. — Sehora 
Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez,  Cuban  dele¬ 
gate,  has  requested  the  President  of  Cuba 
to  include  a  woman  in  the  delegation  to 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Bogota  next  Janu¬ 
ary  and  in  the  Cuban  representation  to 
the  United  Nations  Assembly. 

The  Minister  of  State  has  offered  rooms 
in  his  department  for  the  meetings  of 
Sehora  de  Gonzalez’  committee,  which 
was  organized  last  year.  It  is  made  up  of 
36  women  representing  many  different 
professions.  There  are  lawyers,  univer¬ 
sity  professors,  newspaperwomen,  labor 
leaders,  and  students. 

The  following  organizations  have  also 
agreed  to  cooperate:  the  Lyceum,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club, 
the  Federation  of  Women  Lawyers,  the 
Pan  American  Round  Table,  the  National 
Feminist  Alliance,  the  Women’s  Club  of 
Cuba,  and  the  Catholic  Cultural  House. 
Upon  returning  from  Washington,  Sehora 
de  Gonzalez  gave  a  talk  at  the  Lyceum, 
an  important  women’s  club,  to  inform  the 
memljers  of  the  activities  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women. 

In  foreign  affairs. — Sehora  Flora 
Diaz  Parrado,  a  well-known  diplomat  who 
has  held  important  posts  in  France  and 
other  European  countries,  has  recently 
been  appiointed  Minister  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Another  distinguished  woman  who 
has  been  chosen  for  a  high  position  is 
Mariblanca  Sabas  Aloma.  An  ardent 
feminist  who  has  given  proof  of  her  con- 
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victions  throughout  her  career,  she  is  one 
of  Cuba’s  best  known  journalists. 

Honduras  ^ 

New  committee. — The  delegate  from 
Honduras,  Dr.  Ofelia  Mendoza  de  Barret, 
sends  news  of  the  local  committee  recently 
formed  to  coojjerate  with  her.  In  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  she  convened  to  report  on  the 
activities  and  future  plans  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commksion  of  W’omen,  eleven 
memljers  were  selected,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Senorita  Trinidad  del  Cid. 

A  woman  in  each  Department  throughout 
the  country  was  assigned  the  task  of 
organizing  a  sulx:ommittee. 

Dr.  Barret  also  gave  a  talk  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  activities  of  the  Commission 
before  a  teachers’  seminar  held  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Mexico 

Committee  on  International  Coopera¬ 
tion. — Senora  Amalia  de  Castillo  Ledon, 
Delegate  from  Mexico  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Commission,  invited  her  collalxirat- 
ing  committee  to  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Mexican  chancellery.  Know'n  as  the  Com-  | 
mittee  on  International  Cooperation,  it  is 
composed  of  the  most  representative  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mexican  women’s  organizations. 

At  the  meeting  Sehora  de  Castillo  Ledon 
reported  on  the  Fifth  Commission  As¬ 
sembly  held  in  Washington  and  told  of 
the  agreement  to  intensify  creation  of 
committees  in  each  country,  following  the 
pattern  of  those  already  set  up  in  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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The  Mexican  Delegate  also  voiced  her 
appreciation  for  cooperation  given  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  city  hall. —  Since  granting 
municipal  rights  to  Mexican  women  last 
Decemljer,  the  federal  government  has 
appointed  two  women  mayors,  the  first  in 
Mexican  history.  Senora  Maria  Guadalupe 
Ramirez,  a  social  worker  and  president  of 
the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  will  Ije  in  charge 
of  the  town  of  Xochimilco,  known  to  all 
tourists  for  its  flower-bordered  canals,  and 
Senorita  Aurora  Fernandez,  an  ardent 
defender  of  women’s  political  rights,  has 
l)een  appointed  mayor  of  Milpa  Alta. 

Dominican  Republic 

Social  work  convention. — The  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic’s  Department  of  Health  and 
Public  \Velfare  appointed  Senorita  Car¬ 
men  Adolfina  Henriquez  Almanzar  a 
delegate  to  the  Fourth  Convention  of 
Social  Work  in  Puerto  Rico.  Senorita 
Henriquez  is  in  charge  of  the  Health 
Department’s  Division  of  Social  Welfare. 
She  studied  at  the  Social  Service  School  of 
Catholic  University  in  Washington  on  a 
fellowship  from  the  United  States  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau. 

Venezuela 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly. — Among 
the  deputies  to  the  Venezuelan  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  writer  Lucila  Palacios  who, 
besides  her  literary  prestige,  has  won  a 
solid  reputation  for  her  interest  in  social 
problems.  Since  1944  she  has  been  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Feminine  Action, 
an  institution  which  has  fostered  women’s 
political  rights.  As  a  delegate  from  the 
Ateneo  of  Caracas  to  the  Women’s  Pro- 
Congress  Conference  in  Venezuela,  she 
strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  reform¬ 


ing  the  Civil  Code.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  woman’s  suffrage  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  public  affairs. — The  painter  Elisa 
Elvira  Zuloaga,  who  studied  in  Paris  and 
New  York,  directs  the  cultural  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  Her  work  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  Independents’  Salon 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  National  Salon  at 
Caracas,  among  other  places. 

Chile 

Larger  role  for  women. — Since  the 
election  in  November  1946  of  Gabriel 
Gonzalez  as  President  of  Chile,  more 
attention  has  teen  focused  on  the  status 
of  women.  In  this  connection,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  development  has  teen  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  women  to  posts  of  responsibility. 
The  position  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  Holland,  for  e.xample,  has  teen  given  to 
Senora  Carmen  Vial  de  Senoret,  former 
cultural  attache  at  the  Chilean  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

United  States 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
ended  half  a  century  of  feminist  activities. 
Her  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the 
history  of  American  women  through  her 
struggle  to  improve  their  status. 

We  use  the  word  “American”  in  its 
widest  sense.  As  far  back  as  1890  Mrs. 
Catt  organized  a  woman  suffrage  organ¬ 
ization.  She  was  a  leader  in  the  campaign 
for  the  constitutional  amendment  on 
woman  suffrage  and  for  its  ratification. 
In  1919  she  founded  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters,  of  which  she  was 
honorary  president.  She  was  also  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  working  for  women’s  rights  in 
Latin  America,  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
inter-American  relations. 

When  the  1922  Pan  American  Congress 
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of  Women  in  Baltimore  decided  to  form  a 
Pan  American  Association  of  W'omen, 
Mrs.  Catt  accepted  its  presidency  for  a 
year  and  made  an  exploratory  trip  through¬ 
out  the  Continent  to  study  the  problems 
facing  the  Association.  She  wrote  the  first 
articles  pointing  out  that  there  was  an 
undeniable  feminist  movement  in  South 
America.  With  keen  insight  she  analyzed 
its  characteristics  and  tendencies,  and  years 
later  said  at  a  meeting;  “The  only  thing 
I  can  teli  you  women  of  the  young  coun¬ 
tries  is  not  to  let  any  question  divide  you 


and,  by  disuniting  you,  weaken  or  annul 
your  forces.  In  your  programs  accept  /or 
the  present  those  things  on  which  all  women 
of  all  creeds  and  opinions  are  agreed. 

And  work  for  them  with  the  utmost  faith, 
enthusiasm,  and  unselfishness.” 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  that  militant  woman, 
who  knew  how  to  clear  the  path.  It  is  a 
lesson  which  all  of  us  follow  today  as  the 
best  way  of  passing  on  her  memory  and  ^ 
her  teachings  to  future  generations. 

Mrs.  Catt  died  March  9,  1947,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight. 


Pan  American  Mews 


JVew  trade  agreements  between 
Argentina  and  its  neighbors 

Argentina  has  recently  signed  important 
five-year  trade  and  financial  agreements 
with  Chile  and  Bolivia.  The  agreements 
provide  for  limited  free  trade  between 
Argentina  and  these  two  countries,  and 
for  the  financing  by  Argentina  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  and  public  works  con¬ 
struction  in  both. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  eliminates  customs 
duties  between  the  two  neighbors  on  all 
items  except  those  to  be  specifically  listed 
as  competitive.  In  the  financial  part  of 
the  agreement  Argentina  undertakes  (1) 
to  establish  through  the  Argentine  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Promotion  of  Trade  a  826,800,- 
000  revolving  credit  to  help  Chile  finance 
its  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  Argen¬ 
tina;  (2)  to  invest  $80,430,000  in  Chilean 
industries,  particularly  copper,  iron,  steel, 
nitrate,  coal,  wood,  and  electric  power 
(Chile  guarantees  to  Argentina  all  or  any 
part  of  the  production  in  excess  of  Chilean 
needs  of  industries  in  w'hich  Argentine 


capital  is  invested,  and  a  return  within 
50  years  of  all  capital  invested);  and  (3) 
to  extend  an  $80,430,000  loan  for  Chilean 
public  works  construction.  Roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  other  public  works  to  be  built 
with  this  loan  will  be  aimed  at  promoting 
and  coordinating  .Argentine-Chilean  com¬ 
mercial  exchange. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  free 
transit  of  products  through  either  country, 
for  the  establishment  for  50  years  by  either 
country  of  free  or  special  zones  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  and  for  the  shipment  of 
goods  between  the  two  countries  in  Argen¬ 
tine  and  Chilean  vessels. 

The  agreement  with  Bolivia  contains 
almost  the  same  provisions  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  customs  duties  as  the  one  with 
Chile,  and  includes  very  similar  financial 
arrangements.  The  Argentine  Trade  Pro¬ 
motion  Institute  will  set  up  a  revolving 
fund  of  $13,400,000  to  be  used  to  cover 
Bolivia’s  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with 
Argentina,  and  will  invest  $26,800,000  in 
Bolivian  industry  and  commerce  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  exportation  of  tin,  anti- 
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mony,  lead,  petroleum,  and  rubber  to 
Argentina. 

Both  agreements  are  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  congresses  of  the  respective 
countries. 

Brazilian  foreign  trade,  igfS 

During  1 946  the  value  of  Brazilian  exports 
came  to  about  $940,000,000 — an  increase 
of  50  percent  over  the  1945  value.  The 
principal  exports  were  coffee,  cotton,  pine 
lumber,  cotton  textiles,  cacao,  hides  and 
skins,  tobacco,  carnauba  wax,  rice,  and 
preserved  meats. 

Coffee  exports,  out  in  front  as  usual,  hit 
a  ten-year  high.  They  were  valued  at 
about $332,000,000.  Cotton  exports, which 
were  valued  at  approximately  $1 51 ,000,000, 
showed  a  record  increase  of  180  percent 
over  1945.  Coffee  and  cotton  together 
represented  51  percent  of  the  total.  Other 
items  that  made  important  gains  during 
the  year  were  cacao,  hides  and  skins,  and 
pine  lumber. 

The  increases  in  the  value  of  exports 
that  took  place  during  1945  and  1946  were 
due  chiefly  to  the  post-war  resumption  of 
trade  with  Eurojje.  The  percentage  of 
Brazilian  coffee  that  went  to  fill  coffee 
cups  in  the  United  States  dropped  from 
85  percent  in  1944  to  82  percent  in  1945, 
and  to  hardly  71  percent  in  1946.  The 
European  share,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
from  1 1  percent  in  1 945  to  almost  20  per¬ 
cent  in  1946.  However,  taking  the  value 
of  exports  as  a  whole.  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  countries  received  56  percent  of  the 
total,  while  only  30  percent  went  to  Europe. 
The  United  States  remained  the  biggest 
customer,  having  absorbed  43  percent  of 
all  Brazilian  exports.  The  leading  Euro¬ 
pean  customers  were  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Belgium. 

Imports  during  1946  amounted  to  about 
$671,000,000— $227,000,000  over  1945. 


The  favorable  balance  of  trade  increased 
by  $84,000,000. 

The  leading  imports  were  automobiles, 
wheat  flour,  wheat,  gasoline,  coal,  fuel  oils, 
beverages,  and  automobile  accessories. 

Mexican  corn  commission 

A  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
Mexico  on  January  14,  1947,  to  take  effect 
on  that  date,  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Corn  Commission,  which  in 
cooperation  with  agricultural  producers 
will  dev'elop  Ijetter  seed  corn  on  a  large 
scale.  This  program  will  lie  carried  out 
by  subsidizing  the  producers  with  ferti¬ 
lizer,  machinery,  or  other  equipment  and 
by  paying  them  special  prices  approved  by 
the  Federal  government  for  the  resulting 
seed. 

For  three  conseeutive  years,  up  to  four 
million  pesos  (around  $825,000)  per  year 
will  lie  appropriated  to  the  Commission  to 
reproduce  the  improved  seed  eorn,  while 
the  Commission  will  return  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bank  the  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  seed,  which  in  a  normal 
year  will  cover  all  expenses  and  leave  a 
surplus  to  lie  applied  to  the  subsidies. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have 
authority  over  this  return  in  accordance 
with  its  program  for  promotion  of  corn 
production  in  the  eorresponding  zones. 
In  case  of  a  deficit,  it  will  be  made  up  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  maximum 
of  four  million  pesos,  but  any  balance  will 
be  credited  toward  a  special  fund  for  new 
projects  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  entrust  to  the  Commission. 

Purchase  of  railroads  and  other 
economic  developments  in 
Argentina 

After  extensive  negotiations,  the  Argentine 
Government  on  February  13,  1947,  bought 
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the  British-owned  railroads  and  associated 
companies  in  that  country  for  1 50,000,000 
pounds  (about  $600,000,000) .  These  prop¬ 
erties  represented  the  largest  block  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  Argentina,  and 
their  purchase  marks  an  important  step 
in  President  Peron’s  campaign  to  national¬ 
ize  the  country’s  public  serx'ices.  The 
transaction  also  marks,  in  the  words  of 
the  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  “the  close  of 
a  chapter  in  the  long  and  honorable  his¬ 
tory  of  Anglo-Argentine  financial  and 
economic  association.” 

The  purchase  price  includes  135,500,000 
pounds  for  the  16,000  miles  of  railways  and 
14,500,000  pounds  for  the  related  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  only  one-third  of  the  original 
British  investment,  but  representatives  of 
British  shareholders,  bearing  in  mind  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  return  on  the  bulk  of  the  capital 
for  nearly  20  years,  considered  it  “reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory.”  Payment  will  be  made 
largely  with  blocked  sterling  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  Argentina’s  account.  For  the 
time  being  management  of  the  lines  is  to 
continue  as  at  present.  British  personnel 
will  be  given  five-year  contracts  with 
terms  similar  to  those  under  which  they 
are  now  working. 

The  process  of  nationalizing  the  country’s 
railroads  was  begun  on  December  17  of 
last  year  when  the  Government  purchased 
three  French-owned  railways  for  182,796,- 
174  pesos  (about  $4,900,000).  These  rail¬ 
roads,  which  cover  2,648  miles  in  all,  are 
the  General  Railroad  Company  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  the  Rosario- 
Puerto  Belgrano  Railroad. 

The  Government  has  recently  taken  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  the  field  of  agriculture  too. 
It  has  become,  through  the  Argentine 
Trade  Promotion  Institute,  the  sole  ex¬ 
porter  of  the  country’s  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  including  corn,  w’heat. 


meat,  vegetable  oils,  bird  seed,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  sorghum,  cattle  hides,  pigskins, 
and  sheepskins.  The  Government  is  buy- 
ing  from  producers  at  officially  set  prices  | 
and  selling  at  higher  prices  to  buyers.  i 
The  profits  are  to  be  used  in  financing  the  | 
Five-Year  Plan.*  | 

Another  recent  agricultural  development  ; 
was  the  presentation  to  President  Per6n  \ 
by  the  National  Corporation  for  the  I 
Production  of  Rubber  in  .\rgentina  (estab-  • 
lished  in  1944)  of  the  first  manufactures  t 
of  rubber  obtained  from  Argentine  gua-  1 
yule.  Among  the  articles  were  bicycle  | 
tires,  rubber-soled  shoes,  hot -water  bottles, 
floor  mats,  rubber  industrial  tools,  and  a 
set  of  five  tires  for  the  President’s  auto¬ 
mobile. 

The  Corporation  hopes  to  be  able  to 
produce  annually,  from  1951  on,  between 
15  and  25  percent  of  the  rubber  needs  of 
the  country.  About  5,000  acres  of  gua-  1 
vule  will  be  cultivated  during  1947  and  an  I 
additional  5,000  acres  each  succeeding 
year  for  five  years,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
1951,25,000  acres  will  be  under  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

After  extensive  study  of  various  types  of 
rubber-producing  plants,  guayule  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  as  the  one  best  adapted  to 
conditions  in  Argentina.  It  is  a  desert 
plant  and  thus  provides  a  means  of  stim¬ 
ulating  the  economic  life  of  the  semiarid 
sections  of  the  country.  Guayule  is  also 
of  great  value  in  combating  erosion.  It 
is  being  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Salta, 
Catamarca,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Mendoza, 
and  San  Juan. 

Argentina  is  hoping  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  immigration  of  thousands  of 
Italian  laborers,  artisans,  and  technicians, 
who  will  have  a  chance  to  seek  a  new  life 
in  Argentina  thanks  to  an  agreement  | 
signed  on  February  21,  1947,  Ijetween 

•  See  Bulletin,  March  7947,  p.  161. 
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that  country  and  Italy.  The  agreement 
sets  no  limit  to  the  number  that  Argentina 
will  accept,  and  it  is  hoped  that  5,000  or 
more  a  month  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  The  immigrants  will  have 
the  same  rights  and  duties  as  Argentine 
citizens,  and  after  two  years  may  apply 
for  Argentine  citizenship.  They  will  be 
protected  by  the  Argentine  Government 
from  exploitation.  The  Argentine  Emi¬ 
gration  Mission  plans  to  establish  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  in  Italy,  and  the 
two  countries  will  supply  each  other  peri¬ 
odically  with  information  on  their  popula¬ 
tion  needs.  The  first  contingent  of  about 
5,000  immigrants  was  to  leave  Genoa 
toward  the  end  of  March. 

The  immigrants  w'ill  not  be  allowed  to 
change  their  jobs  or  move  from  the  place 
to  which  they  are  assigned  for  two  years 
after  their  arrival.  The  passage  of  indigent 
workers  will  be  paid  by  an  Argentine 
semi-governmental  agency  and  deducted 
from  their  pay  in  fourteen  monthly 
installments. 

A  new  railroad  links 
Bolivia  and  Brazil 

The  first  section  of  the  new  international 
railroad  that  will  link  Corumba,  Brazil 
with  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia  was  recently 
opened.  This  section  extends  from  Co¬ 
rumba  to  the  small  Bolivian  town  of 
Porton — a  distance  of  186  miles.  Its  com¬ 
pletion  was  marked  by  a  ceremony  in 
Porton  which  was  attended  by  the  Brazilian 
and  Bolivian  Ministers  of  Public  Works 
and  other  representatives  of  the  tw'o 
countries. 

The  railroad  is  a  cooperative  undertaking 
of  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and  is  expected  to 
do  much  to  strengthen  the  commercial 
ties  Ijetween  them.  It  will  open  up  a 
whole  new  section  of  eastern  Bolivia  and 
give  it  access  to  Atlantic  ports. 


Electrification  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

New  electric  light  plants  are  to  be  installed 
in  about  forty  towns  and  hamlets  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  present 
year,  some  replacing  old  systems  and 
others  bringing  electricity  for  the  first 
time.  Many  of  the  little  tow  ns  to  receive 
electrification  this  year  are  the  ones  built 
recently  along  the  Haitian  border. 

Last  year,  continuing  the  program 
stopped  by  the  war,  twelve  plants  were 
installed.  The  project  provides  that  by 
the  end  of  1947  no  settlement  of  any 
size  shall  be  without  its  own  electric  light 
plant. 

Argentine- Uruguayan  power  project 
on  the  Uruguay  River 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  signed  an  impor¬ 
tant  treaty  on  December  30,  1946,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  large-scale  hydroelectric  project 
at  the  Salto  Grande  waterfalls  on  the 
Uruguay  River.  The  dam  and  power 
plants  to  Ije  built  under  the  treaty  will 
assure  low-rate  electricity  as  well  as  irri¬ 
gation  for  extensive  areas  in  both  countries. 
They  will  triple  Uruguay’s  supply  of 
electricity,  and  will  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  power  for  the  fast-growing  industrial 
region  of  Argentina. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  a  Joint  Technical  Commission, 
made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates 
from  the  two  countries,  has  Ijeen  appointed 
to  handle  all  matters  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Uruguay.  The  cost  of 
the  Commission’s  preliminary  studies  and 
of  the  dam  and  the  power  plants  will  be 
Ixime  in  equal  shares  by  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  Each  country,  however,  will 
pay  for  the  roads  of  access,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  lines,  and  so  forth,  in  its  own 
territory. 
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A  treaty  such  as  this  one  has  ix^en  con¬ 
sidered  l^y  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for 
forty  years.  The  fact  that  it  has  lieen 
signed,  according  to  FA  Diario,  a  Monte¬ 
video  daily,  “shows  that  the  traditional 
friendship  Ix'tween  the  nations  of  the 
River  Plate  region  is  passing  from  a  theo¬ 
retical  stage  to  one  in  which  it  is  expressed 
in  concrete,  mutually  Ix^neficial  acts.” 

Agrarian  reform  in  Mexico 

By  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
for  February  12,  1947,  the  Congress  of 
Mexico  amended  Article  27  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  further  modifying  provisions  on 
property  rights.  This  amendment  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the 
states. 

These  latest  changes  in  Mexico’s  long- 
range  program  of  agrarian  reform  offer 
to  a  community  ejidos,  or  communal  lands, 
equal  to  25  acres  per  capita  while  exempt¬ 
ing  from  redistribution  holdings  of  not 
over  250  acres  of  irrigated  or  other  arable 
land  (or  their  equivalent  in  other  types  of 
land),  provided  it  is  being  worked,  and 
ranches  not  able  to  support  over  500  head 
of  cattle.  Fiv’e  hundred  acres  of  seasonal 
land  that  can  be  cultivated,  375  acres  of 
irrigated  land  for  cotton-growing,  and  750 
acres  planted  to  bananas,  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  henequen,  rubber,  coconuts,  grapes, 
olives,  cinchona,  vanilla,  cacao  or  fruit 
trees  are  also  exempt.  Proprietors  whose 
land  is  expropriated  may  seek  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  Federal  government.  A 
sliding  scale  has  been  established  defining 
compensatory  amounts  of  seasonal  land. 
An  important  provision  is  that  any  im¬ 
provements  such  as  restocking  or  irriga¬ 
tion,  which  would  ordinarily  have  changed 
the  status  of  the  holding,  will  now  not 
lead  to  reclassification. 

These  guarantees  are  another  phase  of 
the  question  of  the  farmer  and  the  land  in 


Mexico.  When  the  Spaniards  first  came 
to  Mexico,  says  Tannenbaum,'  they  found 
the  land  largely  administered  under  an 
Indian  village  system  with  well  defined 
rights,  although  there  were  some  fairly 
large  estates  Ixdonging  to  the  nobilitv. 
However,  during  the  three  hundred  years 
of  Spanish  rule,  the  trend  was  more  and 
more  toward  land  concentration.  Often 
the  Indian  villages  were  allotted  to  the  | 
conquerors,  and  the  church  acquired  much 
property.  In  the  course  of  time  many 
Indian  villages  lost  their  communal 
rights.  The  first  step  in  decentralization 
of  control  came  with  the  confiscation  of  the 
land  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  but  not  until  the 
War  for  Independence  in  1821  was  the 
way  paved  for  marked  economic  changes. 
Then,  too,  progress  was  slow.  In  1823,  an 
act  was  promulgated  which  permitted  the 
breaking  up  of  large  estates,  but  this  act 
met  with  little  success  until,  during  the 
Juarez  administration,  in  1856,  it  was 
decreed  that  real  estate  held  by  religious 
or  civil  corporations  and  not  used  expressly 
for  their  owm  purposes  should  lie  sold  to 
the  tenants  or  lessees.^  The  1857  Consti¬ 
tution  incorporated  these  principles  in  an 
adv’anced  form.  .Although  successive  laws 
were  steps  toward  the  goal  of  a  wider 
distribution  of  land,  actual  parcelling 
lagged.  A  serious  setback  came  in  the 
1880’s  when  the  Mexican  Government 
arranged  for  the  surveying  of  public  lands 
for  colonization  purposes,  and  as  payment 
gave  the  surveying  companies  one-third 
of  the  land  surveyed.  By  this  means, 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  nation  is  said  to  have  passed  from  the 
public  domain  into  the  hands  of  not  more 
than  fifty  landowners. 

*  Frank  Tannenbaum,  The  Mexican  Agrarian 
Revolution,  The  Macmillan  Company,  Js'ew  York, 
1929. 

*  See  Land,  Credit,  and  Irrigation  Policy  in  Mexico, 
by  Kathryn  H.  IVylie,  in  Foreign  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  October  1946. 
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An  afi;rarian  revolution  in  1910  over¬ 
threw  President  Diaz. 

.An  act  of  1915  started  the  upswing  in 
land  reform  once  more  when  it  provided 
that  certain  kinds  of  villages  having  politi¬ 
cal  status  could  petition  for  restoration  of 
lands  that  had  been  taken  from  them  in 
earlier  years  or  for  a  grant.  In  1917  the 
new  Constitution  further  provided  for  the 
creation  of  new  centers  of  population,  the 
division  of  large  estates,  and  interior 
colonization.  Need  was  the  ciiterion  for 
the  petitions  for  land.  Also  under  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution,  much  of  the 
land  was  recovered  from  the  surveying 
companies.  Community  grants  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
until  1933  were  moderately  successful. 
Around  4,000  communities  petitioned 
for  additional  land  out  of  slightly  more 
than  24,000  which  had  the  legal  right  to 
do  so. 

In  1934,  villages  within  the  hacienda 
.system  were  included  in  the  reform  and 
wage-paid  workers,  as  well  as  lessees,  crop 
tenants,  and  share-croppers,  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  join  a  group  of  petitioners  for 
land  within  a  radius  of  four  to  six  miles 
from  the  hacienda.  Likewise,  the  whole 
procedure  for  acquiring  land  grants  was 
simplified  and  the  time  involved  shortened. 
This  was  set  forth  in  the  Agrarian  Code, 
which  made  effective  the  corresponding 
part  of  a  Six-year  Plan.  Under  this  plan, 
land  expropriation  and  grants  to  ejidos 
achieved  their  high  point.  In  some  cases 
the  ejidos  thus  granted  are  worked  by 
organized  collective  labor,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these,  generally  known  as  La 
Laguna,  is  in  the  States  of  Coahuila  and 
Durango.  After  the  second  Six-year  Plan 
was  begun  in  1 940,  the  Agrarian  Code  was 
somewhat  modified  by  subsequent  enact¬ 
ments,  granting  a  peon  title  to  land  (but 
without  the  right  to  sell  or  mortgage  it), 


increasing  the  amount  of  land  for  individ¬ 
ual  ejidatarios  to  15  acres  of  irrigated 
land  and  30  acres  of  other  land,  and  per¬ 
mitting  the  establishment  of  new  livestock 
ranches. 

The  newest  amendment  signifies  a 
Icveling-off  process  in  that,  while  the  mini¬ 
mum  grant  is  increased  somewhat  as  has 
proved  necessary,  protection  is  also  given 
to  moderate-sized  holdings. 

In  his  message  accompanying  the  bill, 
President  Aleman  indicated  the  current 
trend  when  he  said  that  the  Mexican  has 
already  passed  through  a  period  of  strife 
and  has  now  Ijegun  to  direct  his  efforts 
toward  a  constructive  economic  era.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  economic  and  social 
progress  cannot  be  separated  from  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  since  the  majority 
of  Mexicans  will  continue  to  earn  their 
living  through  agriculture,  and  he  empha¬ 
sized  that  land  grants  are  not  charity  but 
recognition  of  a  legitimate  right. 

BraziVs  Sweet  River  Valley 

Brazil  has  several  valleys  whose  devel¬ 
opment  is  marking  a  turning  point  in  its 
economic  history.  Among  them  are  the 
Sao  Francisco  with  its  enormous  power 
potentialities,  and  the  Rio  Doce  (Sweet 
River)  with  its  12,000,000,000  tons  of 
high-grade  iron  ore — one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  deposits  of  hematite  iron  in  the 
world. 

The  Rio  Doce  Valley,  which  lies  300 
miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  States 
of  Minas  Gerais  and  Espirito  Santo,  came 
into  prominence  in  World  War  11.  In 
1942  an  agreement  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  area  was  signed  by  the  Governments 
of  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Under  this  agreement  a  mixed 
company  with  three  Brazilian  and  two 
American  directors,  the  Companhia  do 
Vale  Rio  Doce,  was  established  to  develop 
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the  valley  as  an  integrated  regional  unit. 
The  United  States  Export-Import  Bank 
undertook  to  lend  Brazil  $14,000,000  to 
increase  iron  production  by  the  purchase 
of  American  machinery,  to  straighten  and 
improve  the  railroad  that  connects  the 
mines  with  the  port  of  Vitoria,  330  miles 
away,  and  to  extend  the  ore-loading  dock 
facilities.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  off 
the  British  shareholders  of  the  Itabira  Ore 
Company,  which  had  previously  owned 
the  mines,  and  present  the  shares  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  in  exchange  for  a 
promise  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  ore 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

During  the  war  years  this  cooperative 
project  was  carried  forward  rapidly  and 
contributed  much  to  the  Allied  war  effort. 
American  engineers  were  called  in  to  help 
straighten  the  railroad  (originally  built 
with  as  many  curves  as  possible  by  a 
contractor  who  was  paid  by  the  kilometer), 
and  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  worked  with  the  Brazilian  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Health  in  fighting 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases 
that  threatened  those  who  tried  to  tap  the 
valley’s  wealth.  The  mines  are  now 
equipped  to  produce  1,000  tons  a  day  and 
exports  are  expected  to  amount  to  400,000 
tons  during  1947.  Eventually  it  is  hoped 
that  1,000,000  tons  a  year  will  be  produced. 
In  addition  to  iron,  the  valley  has  gold, 
manganese,  bauxite  (source  of  aluminum), 
nickel,  mica,  rock  crystal,  semiprecious 
stones,  and  scores  of  waterfalls  ready  to 
supply  the  power  needed  by  the  towns 
and  factories  that  will  be  built  there. 
The  eastern  end  is  suitable  for  agriculture 
and  already  produces  coffee,  cacao,  corn, 
rice,  beans,  manioc,  bananas,  and  coconuts. 

Last  March  the  Export-Import  Bank 
granted  a  new  loan,  amounting  to  $7,500,- 
000,  to  the  Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce 
to  speed  up  the  completion  of  the  project. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  purchase 


machines,  equipment,  rails,  construction 
materials,  explosives,  fuel,  and  other 
supplies  necessary  to  the  work.  The  loan 
will  be  amortized  in  fifteen  years  and  will 
bear  3}^  percent  interest.  The  Brazilian 
Government  has  contracted  to  spend 
$12,800,000  during  the  next  30  months 
for  Brazilian  labor  and  materials. 

Women  on  Colombian  jury  list 

Eighty  able  women  of  Bogota  were  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  1000  citizens  of  the 
Colombian  capital  whose  names  appeared 
in  February  1947  on  the  list  of  those  liable 
for  jury  service  in  the  next  few  months. 
The  women  who  are  drawn  for  duty  from 
this  list  will  be  the  first  to  perform  such 
service  in  Colombia.  Names  of  women 
have  been  presented  before  this,  but  they 
have  not  been  admitted  to  the  accepted 
list. 

This  year  the  Bogota  bench  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  study  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  legal  aspects  of  the  matter. 
The  committee  reported  that  women  are 
constitutionally  eligible,  and  its  report 
w'as  accepted  by  a  plenary  session  of  the 
bench.  While  some  members  opposed  the 
admission  of  women  on  grounds  of  pro¬ 
priety,  they  agreed  that  there  w'as  no  legal 
impediment.  A  Colombian  w'oman  is 
barred  by  the  Constitution  from  voting  in 
popular  elections,  and  from  holding  any 
office  which  is  filled  by  popular  elections, 
but  she  may  fill  an  appointive  office,  and 
several  women  have  already  done  so.  No 
popular  election  is  involved  in  any  stage 
of  the  process  of  selecting  names  for  the 
jury  list. 

In  Bogota  the  jury  list  is  made  up  from 
nominations  presented  to  the  bench  by  18 
magistrates.  This  year  some  of  the  mag¬ 
istrates  presented  names  of  men  and 
w'omen,  while  others  presented  names  of 
men  only.  From  the  names  on  this  full 
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citv  list,  five  different  lists  with  200  names 
on  each  are  compiled,  to  be  used  by  the 
city’s  five  superior  courts.  P’or  each  sep¬ 
arate  case  five  jurors  are  drawn,  and  as 
the  selection  is  made  by  lot,  some  juries 
may  be  drawn  this  year  which  wall  have 
no  women,  while  others  may  be  mixed  or 
may  even  consist  entirely  of  women. 

Colombian  law'  requires  for  jury  service 
more  than  mere  citizenship.  Jurors  must 
be  persons  known  to  be  of  good  character 
and  education,  and  they  must  be  engaged 
in  an  occupation  requiring  intellectual 
ability.  Among  the  80  women  on  this 
year’s  Bogota  list  are  teachers,  lawyers, 
newspaper  w'omen,  and  social  workers,  a 
college  president,  a  museum  director,  and 
many  of  the  women  who  have  graduated 
from  the  National  Univ'ersity  in  the  few 
years  since  that  university  opened  its  doors 
to  women. 

Brazilian  educators  tackle  the 
problem  of  illiteracy 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1947,  was  D-Day 
for  the  all-out  campaign  of  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Education  to  reduce  illiteracy 
among  adults  in  that  country.  President 
Eurico  Caspar  Dutra  himself  officially 
launched  the  campaign  in  a  radio  address 
to  the  nation. 

Preparations  for  this  campaign  have  been 
long  and  arduous.  The  job  it  must  do  is 
no  small  one,  as  the  1940  census  showed 
that  52  percent  of  Brazilians  over  19 
years  of  age  are  illiterate.  During  the  last 
week  of  February,  leading  educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  worked  together 
on  plans  for  the  project  at  a  Congress  on 
Adult  Education  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  keynote  of  the  campaign  will  be  the 
organization  of  10,000  teaching  centers  to 
serve  more  than  half  a  million  students. 
Twenty-four  million  cruzeiros  (about 
$1,281,600)  will  be  advanced  to  states  and 


territories  to  set  up  these  centers,  and  an 
additional  7,000,000  cruzeiros  ($374,000) 
will  go  for  the  preparation  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  educational  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  for  general  control  and  admin¬ 
istration. 

One  of  the  complex  technical  problems 
that  had  to  be  solved  was  that  of  securing 
an  adequate  textbook.  The  one  finally 
adopted  uses  the  system  of  Professor  Frank 
Laubach,  which  has  already  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  in  several  other  Latin  American 
countries.  This  system  is  based  on  an 
understanding  of  adult  psychology,  the  use 
of  reading  matter  designed  to  appeal  to 
adult  minds,  and  the  speeding  up  of  the 
teaching  process  through  the  analysis  of 
key  words.  Five  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  32-page  primer,  called  the  First 
Guide  to  Reading,  have  been  printed.  A 
Second  Guide  to  Reading  for  more  advanced 
students  has  also  been  prepared, 

Argentine  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 

Early  in  January  an  Argentine  ship,  the 
Patagonia,  steamed  away  from  the  docks 
at  Buenos  Aires  bound  for  the  Antarctic. 
Naval  personnel  aboard  the  Patagonia 
will  establish  a  permanent  meteorological 
observatory  in  the  Antarctic  and  will 
conduct  oceanographic  studies.  Another 
objective  of  the  expedition  will  be  the 
refuelling  of  the  First  of  May  Lighthouse, 
located  on  one  of  the  Melchior  Islands 
in  Gerlache  Strait.  This  lighthouse,  which 
is  the  world’s  southernmost,  was  built  in 
1942  by  another  Argentine  Antarctic 
expedition. 

The  Patagonia  carried  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
observatory  and  for  its  operation.  The 
building  will  be  of  wood  with  double 
insulated  walls  and  will  be  equipped  with 
electric  lights,  heating  and  plumbing,  and 
a  library.  A  seaplane  was  taken  along  to 
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assist  in  locating  a  suitable  site.  Seven 
members  of  the  expedition  will  remain  at 
the  oliservatory.  The  staff  will  be  relieved 
annually  as  is  that  of  a  similar  observatory' 
which  Argentina  has  operated  in  the 
South  Orkney  Islands  for  the  last  forty- 
tw'o  years. 

Peruvian  Housing  Corporation 

A  National  Housing  Corporation  has  fjeen 
established  in  Peru  to  study  the  acute  hous¬ 
ing  shortage  that  is  confronting  Lima  and 
the  other  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  staffed  by  Government  officials 


from  various  agencies  with  specialized 
training  and  experience  in  the  fields  of 
public  works,  .social  welfare,  and  urban 
development.  The  Corporation  will  look 
into  all  aspects  of  the  problem  and  will 
work  out  the  social,  economic,  and  techni¬ 
cal  means  which  the  Government  should 
use  to  solve  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Already  being  executed  in  and  around  "] 
Lima  is  the  plan  of  the  Corporation’s  \ 
predecessor — the  National  Housing  Com-  'll 
mission — to  construct  seven  housing  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  area,  each  forming  a  small 
community  in  itself  and  accommodating 
1,000  families. 


{Translation) 

Embassy  of  Honduras 

\V  •ASHiNGTON,  D.  C.,  December  6,  1946 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tragic  and  sincerely  mourned  death  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  L.  S.  Rowe,  His  Excellency  General  Tiburcio  Carias  Andino  has 
addressed  to  me  the  cablegram  that  I  have  the  honor  to  transcrilje  below: 

Tegucigalpa,  December  6,  1946 

Julian  R.  Caceres 

Ambassador  of  Honduras,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deeply  deploring  the  death  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  Latin  American  nations,  I  request  you  to  present  my 
most  sincere  condolences  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to  the  members 
of  Dr.  Row'e’s  family. 

Tiburcio  Carias  A. 

Permit  me  to  request  Your  Excellency  to  communicate  to  the  Governing 
Board  the  expressions  of  sympathy  extended  by  the  President  of  my  country. 

I  have  the  honor  of  reiterating  the  expression  of  my  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

Julian  R.  Caceres 

By  an  unfortunate  mischance  the  foregoing  message  of  condolence  was  omitted  from 
the  special  commemoratv'e  number  of  the  Bulletin,  published  in  April  1947,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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